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MARRYING IN THE VALLEY. 


WueERE Lugliano crests the ridge 
That shelters Lucca’s Baths and Bridge,* 
And hurrying Lima pants to rest, 
Husht within Serchio’s deeper breast, 
Once dwelt a peasant maid whom Fate 
Had made my mountain intimate : 
With bare brown limbs and sun-bronzed hair, 
Stalwart yet supple, round yet spare, 
Eyes swart as olives when they fall, 
And voice as clear as cuckoo’s call ; 
Clad in green kirtle, crimson vest, 
And snowwhite folds o’er snowwhite breast ; 
As household sweet in breath and air, 
As linen lined with lavender, 
Cheerful as dawn, composed as night, 
And chaste as fasting anchorite. 
Through haze of years I see her still, 
Tripping and trilling down the hill, 
*The “ Baths of Lucca,” as that place is colloquially called, consists of 
three distinct groups of houses, known on the spot as the Villa, the 


Ponte or Bridge, and the Bagni Caldi vr Hot Baths. 
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Then back unto her eagle home 
Climbing where oft my feet have clomb, 
With balanced shoulders, zigzag tread, 
A chesnut faggot on her head, 

No track too steep, no path too long, 

A Caryatid straight and strong. 

And many a stripling, sinewy, slim, 
And lithe as antelope of limb, 

When, as from every belfried height 
Ave Maria hailed the night, 

She, punctual to the evening bell, 

Bore her bronze pitcher to the well, 
Followed her form with longing gaze, 
Some venturing song of love and praise, 
While others whispered flattering word, 
Half hoping to be overheard. 

* Yes, sure as love and time,” I said, 

“ Before again my footsteps tread 
Benabbio’s twisting track or bound 

Up Granaiolo’s craggy mound, 

Will Lugliano, opening wide 

Its church-doors to another bride, 

Add to its fruitful household store 

One wife, perchance one mother, more.” 


Thrice had the grapes swelled plump and sweet, 
Thrice trodden been by purpling feet, 
Thrice the smooth chesnuts shaken down 
By brawny arms from branches brown, 
Thrice had the golden corn-cobs hung, 
And thrice the funghi* dried and swung, 
From rafter, balcony and beam, 
Ere I again, except in dream, 
Heard silvery-pebbled Serchio sing 
Song fetched from too divine a spring 


* The large mushrooms, or agarics, which, with chesnut flour, consti- 
tute the staple food of the Lucchese peasants. 
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For mortal ear’s remembering. 

Once more the Vintage was afoot, 

And dappled leaf and dainty fruit 
Festooned themselves from tree to tree 
In frolicsome maturity. 

And lo! stood Innocenza there, 

With bare brown limbs and sun-bronzed hair, 
Clad in green kirtle, crimson vest, 

With snowwhite pleats on snowwhite vest, 
In Autumn frame a face of Spring, 

And, on her hand—a wedding ring. 


We greeted in our ancient wise, 
A thousand questions in our eyes, 
And on our lips as much of speech 
As each in turn gave chance to each. 
**] knew it would be so. But who 
Of all your suitors captured you ? 
And who on Lugliano’s peak 
Now smooths your hand and strokes your cheek ?” 
Methought I saw a shadow pass, 
Quick as cloud-billow over grass 
When April scampers through the sky, 
Athwart her face; so, instantly, 
*“ He is a gallant lad,” I said, 
** As firm of foot, as proud of head, 
As an ash sapling quickly grown, 
Left in a cut-down copse alone, 
Fashions you many a tender song, 
And yearns for you the whole day long.” 
She shrugged her shoulders, smoothed her scarf : 
** In sooth he’s neither tall nor dwarf, 
Nor strong nor weak, nor stiff nor slim ; 
There’s nothing much to say of him: 
Not passing tender, yet not rough; 
Well—he’s my own, and that’s enough.” 
** But how?” Lasked. ‘‘ At least he’s young ?” 
47* 
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She plucked an opal bunch that hung 
O’erhead, and petulantly flung 

Its sweetness in the nearest crate: 
“They tell me he'll be fifty-eight 
Before the fireflies reappear : 

But then, you see, he lives down here. 
Oh! Lugliano was so high, 

So far, so steep, that—well, sir, I 
Grew weary scaling mountain height, 
Winter and summer, day and night, 
And so”—she stammered, blushed, grew pale— 
** T wed a husband in the vale.” 


Fair child of English birth and blood, 
In mid-May flower of lovelihood, 
With dawning gaze, and dewy tread, 
And morning radiance round your head, 
Hair golden mist, and eyes as blue 
As sky the sun’s soul shineth through, 
Voice musical as mountain rills 
Gazed on by silent daffodils, 
You too were born on lofty height, 
And on your forehead caught the light 
Of suns that rise and suns that sink, 
The light of those who feel and think, 
And flood our lives still from below 
With glory of their afterglow. 
I found their splendour on your face, 
And not your beauty, not your grace, 
Not curving cheek, not dimpling tress, 
Nor your unwayward winsomeness, 
Enslaved my tenderness, and drew 
The tendrils of my trust to you, 
As did your sunward-soaring soul 
Taking Infinity for goal, 
Your spacious spirit unconfined, 
The ranges of your mountain mind. 
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It seemed you ne'er could fail for breath, 
As on you clomb past life, past death, 
Above flat pleasures, feeble pain, 

Till you beheld the dwindling plain 

Dim through the trampled mist, and drew 
The breath of thought in ether blue ; 

And scanned as far as soul can see, 

From summits of serenity ! 


But now the peaks appear too high, 
Too spacious stretch the hills, the sky, 
The path too steep, the crags too sOeer, 
And with a sigh, a sob, a tear, 

Sad you exclaim, ‘‘ Nay, halt we here! 
I thought I could, but cannot live 

In air so rarefied. Forgive 

My faltering breath, my flagging feet ! 
It feels so far, that seemed so sweet ! 
At every step I faint, I fail: 

O, take me backward to the vale!” 


Well, if it must be, go, child, go; 
I will remain and gaze below ; 
Watch you down dwindling till you gain 
The lowness of the level plain, 
Then slowly wane from less to less, 
And vanish into emptiness. 
Yes! Pomp, I know, awaits you still, 
And its long train of varlets will, 
To greet your recantation, spread 
The silent carpet, silken bed, 
And round you wreathe, as memory wanes 
Of heavenly heights and godlike gains, 
The servitude of splendid chains. 
Lulled by the sensuous incense poured 
Round stifling ball and sumptuous board, 
And every natural, simple, sense 
Corrupted by magnificence, 
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From out your drowsy ears will fade 
The music once the planets made, 
The undertones of twilight seem 
The drivel of a poet’s dream, 

The latest news delight you more 
Than ripest wisdom, oldest lore, 
And routs and crushes in Mayfair 
Close sentried Heaven’s resplendent stair ! 


Well, down into the vale, and wed 
A golden calf, a duke half dead, 
Colossal huckster, swindling clown, 
And shine your every rival down. 
Let us not ponder on the price,— 
Maiden ambition can’t be nice— 
But only reckon, one by one, 
The toys thus earned, the joys thus won. 
For you the vaulted pile, for you 
The craning crowd, the cringing crew, 
Palladian roof and Persian feast, 
The plodding West, the plundered East, 
Stuffs, plumage, dyes, and dainties won 
From Arctic snows and tropic sun, 
Costly exotics, costlier stem, 
Uganda's gold and Burmah’s gem, 
Jewels from Equatorial caves,— 
The blood-tax of a thousand slaves— 
Whose light illuminates the lust 
Of marble arm and ivory bust. 
These, all for you! For you, unfurled, 
The sails of Wealth will scour the world, 
The furnace flame, the shuttle fly, 
The miner drudge, the sempstress die, 
And very life and death compete 
To fling their forfeits at your feet. 
For you reserved the central tier, 
The youthful sigh, the senile leer, 
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The gross surmise, the sensual stare, 

For you the first place everywhere ; 
Cushioned alcove discreetly lit, 

The perfumed lie, the putrid wit, 

Where merlin marks down fluttering dove, 
And lewdness masquerades as love. 

O, better than such joys as these, 

A hut amongst the forest trees ! 


Give me a roof where Wisdom dwells, 
Where honeysuckle smiles and smells, 
A bleating flock, some lowing kine, 

An honest welcome always mine, 
The homely task, the humble meal, 
Leisure to love, to think, to feel ; 
A narrow plot, a prospect wide, 

A patch upon the mountain side! 


From these my heart you will not wean 
For Splendour’s tinsel, Fashion’s sheen, 
The Sceptre’s favour, Senate’s prize, 

No, nor the empire of your eyes. 
Farewell: Be all the vale your own! 
And I will scale the heights,—alone. 


ALFRED AUSTIN. 
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FRENCH LESSONS FOR ENGLISH POLITICIANS. 


THE spectacle which the French Republic has been exhibiting to 
the world during the past two or three months has been melancholy. 
M. Gambetta distinguished, in his foresight of the troubles which 
lay in wait for it, the time of dangers from the time of difficulties. 
It surmounted the first ; it seemed to be struggling with as fair 
success as things human and political allow, through the second. 
A worse trial, however, remained. The third stage has been the 
stage of disgrace, and how France will emerge from it is still on 
the knees of the gods. The Republic, with draggled and soiled 
robes, has been slipping and stumbling in the mud of the alleys and 
by-ways about the Bourse, dishonoured with mean solicitations, the 
men who should be its guardians acting the part of its seducers or of 
its panders. The opportunity for improving the occasion is one which 
British Pharisaism could not be expected to neglect. Mr. Podsnap 
has moralized at large upon the subject, in every conceivable and 
inconceivable aspect of it. The general doctrine seems to be that 
corruption is a peculiarly Republican growth. Yet it was known 
in France before the Republic was dreamed of, and after it had 
been got rid of. The names of John Law and of the Mississippi 
Company illustrate the ways of the old régime ; the second Empire 
was, in a large measure, the creation of Bourse speculators, and their 
instrument ; the accusations which were brought against the 
Ministry of 1847, under the Monarchy of July, were as grave as 
those which now occupy a Parliamentary Committee and the 
Courts of Law. Indeed, there was a striking parallel between 
them: M. Teste, a former Minister of Public Works, and at the 
time of his accusation, occupying the highest magisterial post, being 
convicted of an offence practically identical with that which M. 
Charles Lesseps has reluctantly faltered out against a later Minister 
of Public Works, and which M. Baihaut has tearfully confessed. 
The Revolution of 1848 was indeed greatly a revolution 
against the venality of the monarchy of July; and as such 
Lamartine foresaw and predicted it. Mr. Podsnap, however, may 
hold that his case is strengthened by those instances. The corrup- 
tion of the French Republic is republican except in so far as it is 
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French, and French except in so far as it is republican. It is the 
vice of the nation aggravated by the fault of its institutions. Yet 
there are incidents in our own history which should lead us to 
pause before assenting to this view. There was a time when the 
King and his Ministers and the Party of the patriotic Opposition 
were the common recipients of the pay of a foreign State—French 
gold being, indeed, the only thing that they had in common. If a 
President of the French Chamber has had to confess his cognizance 
of the distribution of “ gratifications” to politicians and newspapers, 
a Speaker of the English House of Commons had to put from the 
Chair a motion that in receiving a bribe for the furtherance of a 
Bill he had been guilty of a high crime and misdemeanour, and to 
declare the vote carried against him. At a later period a Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and a Secretary of State, a Postmaster-General, 
and a Secretary of the Treasury, were found guilty of a corruption 
as gross as that of which any of the statesmen of the Third Republic 
are suspected. From the Revolution of 1688 to the close of the 
American War, from the beginning to the end of the century in 
which the English Constitution was moulded into its present shape, 
corruption was the alpha and omega, the whole art, of Parliament- 
ary government. The disclosures which have recently occurred in 
Canada, and the descriptions given by the late Mr. J. R. Lowell and 
Mr. James Bryce of the methods of party management practised in 
the United States, show that the Republics of the New World—for 
Canada is practically a republic—are not morally entitled to cast 
the first stone at their French sister, while the pervading and all- 
penetrating corruption of the Russian bureaucracy is evidence that 
a backward civilization, a condition of society analogous to that 
of Asia and the Middle Ages rather than to that of Europe and 
the nineteenth century, and an autocratic monarchy of divine right, 
afford no guarantee for purity and honesty in the conduct of public 
business. 

So much, perhaps, it is desirable to keep in mind in order to pre- 
vent a virtuous indignation from obscuring the lessons which English 
statesmanship may derive from the misfortunes and the vices of 
the Frenzh Republic. The historic precedents and the contem- 
porary parallels of corruption, though they should temper the rage 
of the moralist, are not sufficiently close to the point to be of 
much political instruction. The corruption of the restored Stuart 
despotism was that of the King and the Court rather than that 
of the Parliament. The venality of the House of Commons under 
the Constitutional system, from the accession of William IIT. to the 
middle of the reign of George IIL, was compatible with a rough 
honesty, and a high personal honour on the part of the Ministers 
of the Crown. Walpole and Pelham were incorruptible corrup- 
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tors. The Parliament was venal; but the Administration was sub- 
stantially pure. The statesmen of the eighteenth century worked in 
an unclean medium, and with tarnished instruments ; but for honest 
and patriotic ends, and they were, personally, disinterested. In this 
fact lies the difference between the political morality of England in 
the eighteenth century and that of France at the close of the nine- 
teenth. No one would have ventured to approach Walpole or 
Henry Pelham with the proposals which proved fatal to the political 
virtue of M. Teste under the Monarchy of July, and of M. Bai- 
haut under the Presidency of M. Grévy. The South Sea Bubble 
is the nearest parallel which English history presents to the 
Panama Canal frauds; and it shows that, with the weaker class 
of statesmen, the habit of corruption generates a liability to be 
corrupted. Aislabie and the Craggs are the prototypes of the 
incriminated Ministers of the Third Republic; but, in order to 
judge fairly, the difference between the political morality of the 
eighteenth and that of the nineteenth century must be kept in 
mind. Having due regard to ethical chronology, the bubble of 
the eighteenth century is perhaps less significant of political cor- 
ruption than the swindle of the nineteenth. In the United States 
the arrangements of the Federal Constitution have an effect 
analogous to that which is observable in England during the 
eighteenth century. The art of Parliamentary corruption has 
there reached a perfection which the Duke of Newcastle himself 
might have regarded with envy. The devices of logrolling and lobby- 
ing have made the House of Representatives a sort of political Stock 
Exchange, or vote market; but, so far as is known or suspected, 
corruption has not touched the Central Administration. No one 
imputes pecuniary corruption to the President and his Ministers. 
The laxest among them are indifferent honest. The explanation is 
to be found, not in the superior political or commercial virtue of 
the people of the United States, who could give lessons in smart- 
ness to the universal world, but, as will be afterwards indicated, 
in the different form which Republican institutions have taken 
in the two countries. France is, and the United States are not, 
except in a very qualified and imperfect degree, a Parliamentary 
Republic. The corruption of the Chamber of Deputies affects the 
whole body politic. The corruption of the House of Representa- 
tives is the malady of a single organ, an important but scarcely a 
vital one. The House of Commons in the eighteenth century, 
although far more important even then in the Constitution than the 
House of Representatives is now in the theory and working of 
the American Commonwealth, bore a certain analogy to it. Its 
venality did not, therefore, necessarily involve general political cor- 
ruption, the malady of the whole system. The House of Commons 
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is now in England what the Chamber of Deputies is in France—the 
very pulse of the machine, the one governing body from which all 
the powers of the State emanate and to which they return. The 
French system is practically the English system. The institu- 
tions of a President and a Senate, common to the American and the 
French Republics, veil vital differences of spirit and working. The 
hereditary Monarchy and the hereditary Peerage of England hide a 
close resemblance, amounting to a substantial identity, between the 
political systems of France and of this country. The perils which 
have assailed the French Republic, which threaten its existence, are 
the perils which lie in wait for us. If one nation could profit by 
the contemporary experience of another, if it could observe, and 
infer, and institute wise safeguards, instead of being carried away 
by a fervour of political hate or of contagious sympathy, we might 
from the nettle of French danger pluck the flower of English safety. 

To understand what is happening in France, it may be well to 
attempt some translation of what is taking place there into its 
English equivalents. Let us suppose some great industrial pro- 
jector with a great work on hand, or a great scheme in his brain— 
a canal between Glasgow and Dundee, or a tunnel between New- 
haven and Dieppe. Let us suppose him offering £40,000 to the . 
President of the Board of Trade, to ensure the passage of a Bill 
for this purpose through the House of Commons (£10,000 down; 
the rest on the Bill becoming law); let us suppose cosmopolitan finan- 
ciers, of Hebrew race, but otherwise uncertain nationality, entrusted 
with money belonging to the shareholders of the Company, for 
the bribing of newspaper proprietors and editors of the United 
Kingdom, who hold out itching palms eager to be bought, and 
value themselves according to the price they can fetch in the 
market; let us suppose an ex-Prime Minister avowing his cog- 
nizance of these proceedings and intervention in them, in order 
to ensure that the bribes do not go to the journals of the wrong 
political Party, but that his friends have their share; let us suppose 
another ex-Prime Minister and Chancellor of the Exchequer de- 
claring that, besides employing the Secret Service money of the 
State for party purposes, he has levied contributions on friends in 
the world of high finance, who do nothing for nothing, in order to 
secure the return of the virtuous members who are howling against 
his immorality ; let us suppose members of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment receiving mysterious gratifications for unknown services: and 
some distant approach is made to an English parallel to the Panama 
scandal in its political and parliamentary aspects. We leave out 
of account the corruption of bankers and contractors and creatures 


of the Bourse, working in their own element, apart from the poli- 
tical sphere. 
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Why is this state of things, which is actual in France, for the 
present impossible in England? One reason is that the tradi- 
tions of nearly two centuries of administrative probity, and of more 
than a hundred years of Parliamentary probity, influence the minds 
of public men. The old forms, although day by day becoming 
more purely formal, retain something of their original substance, 
and still more of their ancient spirit. We are not yet com- 
pletely off with the old love, nor yet thoroughly on with the new. 
A second Chamber, consisting mainly of men of moderate wealth, as 
compared with trade incomes, neither pressed by poverty nor 
urged on by the mad competition to be richest among the rich, 
which moves those whose only claims are those of the purse, would 
have to be reckoned with if an attempt were made to force 
any Panama scheme through Parliament. The authority of the 
Crown, diminished though it is, is still a force, often without being 
directly exercised, and simply because it is known to be there. A 
certain standard of character in the service of the State is still up- 
held, which would not only make the Baihaut incident, but (so far 
as their character is at present understood) such minor indis- 
cretions as those which have banished three Prime Ministers of 
France, M. de Freycinet, M. Rouvier, and M. Floquet, impossible 
here. 

What has made these things possible in France? The answer 
is that the Government of France is practically Government by 
a single Chamber, and a Chamber of paid Deputies, or, in other 
words, of political mercenaries. To say this is not to tar with one 
brush all the members of. the Assembly. Parliaments, like the book 
which Martial offered to Avitus, are made up of mixed elements—the 
good, the bad, and the mediocre. In the French Chamber there 
is probably as large a sprinkling as in other assemblies of pure and 
high-minded men. There is a solid phalanx of average respecta- 
bilities. But the balance in the strife of factions is turned by a 
comparatively small body of political adventurers to whom a Parlia- 
mentary career offers a subsistence, not otherwise so pleasantly 
attainable, the possibility of realizing wild dreams of political 
ambition, and the means of levying blackmail from promoters and 
projectors. The English Constitution, in its practical working, 
which is always a stage in advance of that at which theory re- 
cognizes and describes it, is making constantly nearer and nearer 
approaches to this system. The House of Commons shows a dis- 
position to absorb into itself all the other powers of the State. 
The Ministers of the Crown have become its Ministers. The 
House of Lords is threatened, not only as an hereditary chamber, 
but as a Second Chamber. In the latter character, its title to reject, 
or delay for reference to the country, projects which, by whatever 
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means, and by a majority howsoever constituted, have been passed 
through the Commons, is rudely denied; and the doom of being 
ended, without the alternative of being mended, is bluntly an- 
nounced. All checks upon the misconduct of a single Chamber 
are attenuated into nullity. Another article of the new Radical 
creed is the payment of members as in France. In these things 
lies a short cut to such scandals as are being unveiled in the 
Palace of Justice and the Brisson Commission. 

Let us see how this point has been reached in France. There 
are scores of clever lawyers, doctors, journalists, and professors, half 
loafers, half busybodies, in every department of France, in numbers 
sufficient to afford a surplusage of candidates for every arrondisse- 
ment, to whom the life of the provinces is dull and distasteful, 
whom Paris invites with temptations of all sorts. The steady rou- 
tine practice of the country lawyer and doctor, and the church- 
steeple politics of the provincial newspaper, offer only a long and 
fatiguing journey to no particular goal, or to a goal not particularly 
worth arriving at. Paris itself is the goal, or the first stage to 
the goal, of a Frenchman’s ambition. The question is how to get 
there. To arrive in the character of a Deputy seems the most 
feasible plan. The yearly pay of £450 which each Deputy receives 
is an income larger than that to which the laborious doctor or 
lawyer or journalist in the country may work his way towards the 
close of his life. To become a Deputy, provincial notoriety 
is necessary. The respect and confidence of one’s fellow citizens 
is an acquisition which may take half a lifetime to gain, and 
comes insensibly to those who do not seek it, and would not 
care to use it for their own advantage. Notoriety is of much 
quicker achievement. It can be won, alinost instantaneously, by 
the crudest arts of the tonguester and the sophist. The Deputy’s 
salary is a sufficient income with which to venture on Paris; but, 
howsoever virtuous the new Deputy’s intentions, and howsoever 
frugal his plans of living, he soon finds that it is not enough to keep 
him there. He must find means of adding to it. He establishes, or 
becomes connected with, a newspaper, and makes his profit out of 
the tradesman’s or the projector’s appreciation of the advantages of 
publicity. As a Deputy, perhaps as the member of a Committee 
of the Chamber, he has the means of promoting concessions to this 
or that contractor, the genuine character and the substantial value of 
which are shown by the price the contractor is willing to pay for 
the Deputy’s help. As a Minister, however, his power of usefulness 
to himself and others would be much greater than it is when he is 
a private member. Hence, as well as from a genuinely political 
ambition, his desire for a portfolio. Hence, largely, the rapid 
sequence of Ministries in France, which succeed and resemble 
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one another, which are marked by no practical differences, 
which simply give scope to a greater variety of personal combina- 
tions and permutations. They represent the demand of the Outs 
to be in their turn Ins, and have their share of the spoil. Each 
Cabinet has, after a time, to obey the command: Otez vous, que 
nous nous y mettions. Their rapid fall is that of the now familiar 
priest of Nemi: slayers, in their turn to be slain. As their term of 
oftice is short, their use of the opportunities it presents must be 
prompt and large. Since the adoption of the present Constitution, 
in 1875, the real origin of the Republic, there have been some five- 
and-twenty different Administrations—thirty, if we count recon- 
structions and modifications under the same Premier ;—and the 
explanation of this state of things must in part at least be found 
in the fact that the profession of politics in France is what the 
Germans call a Brod- Wissenschaft, or rather a Brod-Erwerb,—a 
bread-science, or bread-trade. It should not be, but most likely is, 
necessary to say that this description does not apply to all French 
Ministers: probably not to the majority of them: but, even as with 
the deputies a corrupt minority may discredit the whole, the little 
leaven leavening the lump. 

There is no reason to suppose that a similar cause would have 
dissimilar effects in England. The payment of members might 
introduce here and there a respectable representative of the working 
classes, now and then a distinguished philosopher or man of 
letters, who would probably be more useful in his vocation than in 
the House of Commons; but the working-man demagogues would 
certainly be more numerous than such men as Mr. Burt and Mr. 
Broadhurst, and Grub Street would outnumber thinkers and 
scholars such as John Stuart Mill and Mr. Bryce. For the rest, 
the class which, whilst forming a minority in the French Chamber 
and in French Cabinets, gives its character to them, would be 
likely to appear in England. Briefless barristers, journalists of the 
second class, book-making authors, plausible adventurers of every 
kind to whom politics are a livelihood, who, having once got into 
Parliament, must live in it or starve out of it, and to whom honesty 
would be an unattainable luxury, would be sure to find their way 
in considerable numbers into a Parliament of paid embers; and they 
would be the vile material on which experiments in corruption 
would be tried, probably not without success, by English projectors 
and contractors of the Lesseps and Eiffel type. The eager com- 
petition for place which marks the French Deputies, and sets up a 
new Ministry every few months, would be exhibited by English 
Members ; and a brief and precarious term of oftice, accompanied by 
permanent personal and domestic needs and greeds, would have a 
natural tendency to manufacture English Testes and Baihauts. 
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It is curious to recall the fact that the present Republican Con- 
stitution, which has practically resolved itself into the Monarchy of 
a single Chamber, had its origin in the reactionary and Royalist 
assembly of 1871, which aimed only at strengthening the hands of 
Marshal Macmahon by the creation of a Senate, and keeping open 
the question of Monarchy or Republic till the expiration of his 
military septennate. ‘The accidental majority of one which detini- 
tively constituted the Republic, and the reciprocal jealousies of 
Bourbonists, Orleanists, and lnperialists which made the Marshal’s 
Senate a Senate of the Republic, had results other than were 
anticipated from it. Constitution-making in a hurry is not likely 
to produce a consistent and working scheme. The gradual growth 
of the English Constitution, adapting itself with insensible and 
almost instantaneous adjustment to the social and political needs 
and ideas of the country, was in the nature of things impossible in 
France in 1875. Nor was there time for the deliberate consideration 
and reconsideration out of which the American Constitution of 1787 
issued. The French Assembly in 1875 had betore it two models, 
between which it appears to have been divided: the Presidential 
Republic of America, and the Parliamentary Monarchy of England. 
lt borrowed from both, taking the shape of its institutions from the 
former and their spirit from the latter; and itsform and spirit arewith - 
ditticulty reconcilable. In the United States, the chief of the 
State is a President, chosen for a term, not by the popular vote, but 
by a college in which each State is represented by electors equal in 
number to its representatives in the Senate and the House. So in 
France the President is chosen, for a term of years, not by the 
popular vote, but by the Senate and the Chamber, sitting together 
as a National Assembly. In both France and the United States, 
the President has guasi-monarchical functions, and can be dismissed 
only on impeachment and conviction of crime. In the United States 
the Senate is elected by the States ; in France, with the exception of 
the Life Senators, by the Departments; and is in both cases renew- 
able by instalments, biennial in the United States, triennial in 
France. The Chamber of Deputies, like the House of Representa- 
tives, is chosen practically by universal sutirage, with a fixed and 
self-adjusting proportion of representatives to population ; and is in 
both cases renewable in its entirety,—the Chamber every four 
years, the House every two. So far the external correspondence 
between the French and the American Republics is close; but 
there is one vital difference. The French Republic has borrowed 
from the English Monarchy, in its latest constitutional develop- 
ment, the system of Government by a Cabinet, practically 
though indirectly nominated by the House of Commons, and 
absolutely dependent upon it, and responsible to it. This 
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system is entirely strange to the American Republic.  Pre- 
sident Carnot has in theory the right of nominating his own 
Ministers as completely as President Harrison or President 
Cleveland—in one sense more completely, for the consent of the 
Senate is necessary at Washington and is not necessary in Paris ;— 
but the French Ministers must have the confidence of the Chamber, 
and are as dependent upon it as the Queen’s Ministers are on the 
House of Commons. The House of Representatives has nothing to 
do with the appointment, the maintenance, or the dismissal, of 
the Ministers at Washington. They are the President’s Ministers : 
his agents for the conduct of business, heads of departments, with- 
out collective Cabinet responsibility or authority, whom he may 
consult as a body or one by one, but whose advice he is not bound 
to ask or to take, whilst they receive their instructions or directions 
from him. Neither the Senate (after their first appointment) nor 
the House of Representatives has anything to do with them. They 
are not eligible to either Chamber. They are the President’s 
Ministers, not the Ministers of Congress. The members of the 
Convention of 1787 did, indeed, the only thing that was open to 
them as practical and sagacious men. They did not attempt to 
frame a Constitution out of their own moral consciousness, or on 
the Rousseau abstractions which had been embodied, as rhetoric, 
perhaps, rather than as philosophy, in the Declaration of 
Independence. They took the only example of free Government 
which the world then presented, and imitated it. The American 
Constitution of 1788, which is in all essential points the Constitu- 
tion of 1893, is the translation of the doctrine and institu- 
tions of the English Monarchy into Republican forms—the 
Monarchy not of the 19th, but of the 18th, century. The Monarchy 
which in a certain sense survives in the American Republic is the 
Monarchy of the first half of George III.’s reign, the Monarchy not 
in its Whig, but in its Tory, interpretation; the Monarchy as it was 
understood, not by Fox, and Burke, and Rockingham, but, by Bute 
and North. The President is more independent of the Represen- 
tative Chamber than the King ever was; and he is the master, 
not the servant, of his Ministers. Whatever the faults of the 
American system, it preserves unity of administration during the 
whole Presidential term. The principle of authority is guaranteed. 
The small scope allowed to Parliamentary authority in the American 
system prevents the corruption of the House of Representatives 
from reaching the Cabinet or the President. Whatever its 
moral contamination in society, its most disastrous political evils 
are avoided. 

The French Constitution of 1875 has added to the American 
forms borrowed from the Tory monarchical doctrine and practice of 
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George II]. an element derived from the Whig doctrine of the 
Victorian period. The President of the French Republic nominates 
his own Ministers, as the President of the United States does; but 
they must possess the confidence of the Chamber of Deputies, and 
if that confidence is withheld the President has but an illusory right 
of appeal to the country by a Dissolution. He can take this step 
only with the consent of his Senate, and the practical subjection of 
the Senate to the Chamber makes it nearly certain that it would 
never consent to this course. President Grévy, not being able, after 
the Wilson scandals, to form a Ministry capable of presenting itself 
to the Chamber, was forced to resign; and what has happened before 
may happen again. Under a President of a different character, 
another solution might have been found, and the coup d’état of 1851 
might have been repeated in 1887. The French system seems 
deliberately to be a knot which in its extremest entanglement only 
the sword can cut. It deliberately contrives a dead-lock of the 
powers of the State. The American system avoids the evil, on the 
one side, by the old Monarchical method of making the Executive, 
for the President’s four years’ term of office, independent of Parlia- 
mentary and public opinion. The English system escapes it 
on the other side by making the Executive—that is to say, the 
Cabinet—the creature of the House of Commons with appeal 
from it to the constituencies. There is no danger of a dead- 
lock between the powers, because practically there is but one power, 
that of the nation at large, of which both the House of Commons 
and the Cabinet are the nominees and the instruments. There is 
danger, however, of instability and caprice, in the unqualified 
ascendency of a single assembly. The vessel of the State may not 
sink; but it is likely to be constantly tossed and blown about by 
capricious gusts, and to drift with various currents. The danger 
is more apparent than the refuge. There is little promise in 
constitutional patchings and mendings, or in new constitutional 
forms. We have the constitutional forms already, and they are 
good enough for the purpose ; but the life seems to have deserted 
them. The stability of the American system seems, apart from the 
difficulties which it places in the way of wanton constitutional 
change, to lie in the extended powers which it gives to the 
President and the Senate. Our best hope lies in Americanizing 
our institutions—in the strengthening of the Executive and of 
the Second Chamber. The House of Lords might, perhaps, 
be so reformed as to make it not only, as it now fairly is, the 
representative of the permanent and continuous element in our 
political life, but the reflection of what is most brilliant and 
authoritative in science, arts, and letters——a Chamber of notables 
as well as a House of Magnates. A judicious and sympathetic 
VOL. XX. 48 
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initiative might make not merely the material Crown, but the 
living Sovereign, the representative of the English people, as 
truly as the fortuitous concourse of atoms which every General 
Election sends to Westminster. If the spirit and the courage 
are found to act upon the forms of the Constitution, it may be 
found possible to animate them with a living force. Assume them 
to be realities, and they may be found to be real. 


Frank H. Hin. 
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THE TYRANNY OF THE PARAGRAPH. 


Ir is only a few months since Mr. Edmund Gosse, writing in 
The National Review, raised a cry of warning over the mo- 
mentary tendency of English literature. Our field of letters, he 
found, was gradually yielding itself to an incursion of fiction, 
Poetry, criticism, belles lettres, were in danger of neglect; “the 
tyranny of the novel” was predominant. In the universities no 
less than in the duller precincts of our cathedral towns, in the 
library of the man of letters as upon the overstocked shelves of 
Mudie’s, it was the novel that furnished forth the conversation for 
the literary breakfast-table, that forced more scholarly literature 
to remain unpacked in the publisher’s receiving department. Mr. 
Gosse spoke with much truth and to no little purpose. That, 
however, was a few months ago. So rapidly do we live in these later 
years of the nineteenth century, so readily and ungratefully do 
we change our tastes and resign our predilections, in those few 
months Mr. Gosse’s danger has become absorbed in another. The 
novel continues to be published in its tens of thousands, and to 
sell in its tens of hundreds; it is still, and doubtless will long con- 
tinue, a factor of the first importance in the scheme of national 
entertainment and education; but the novel, after all, is not 
the worst enemy of literature. A new and a harder tyrant has 
arisen. A cloud, far smaller, at first, than a child’s hand, has—in 
these few months—grown into something very like a London fog, 
uncomely in colour, unpalatable in taste, unhealthy in atmosphere 
[t is time to busy ourselves with its hindrance and prevention. 

The world of letters is falling under the tyranny of the para- 
graph: the trail of the new journalism will soon be over it all. 
The American passion for “ pithiness”—for something new, re- 
ported in the briefest possible space—is spending its cruel force 
upon every department of our literature. Four years ago it was 
an article in the publisher’s creed, an article strong and constant, 
wavering not, that a volume of short stories spelt, like the actor- 
manager’s Shakespeare, financial ruin. Then there came a new 
voice making itself heard—an echo of “the East a-calling” in 
short, sharp, significant cries—and to-day the short story is the 
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triumph of the bookstalls. If Mr. Mudie were to offer to us to-day 
—offer to even the most conscientious student of contemporary 
literature—works of the bulk and weight of Pamela and Clarissa 
Harlowe, as the latest attractions, should we not answer him that 
“Life is not long enough for such reading as this”? Even the 
most conscientious student has resigned himself, in some measure, 
to the tyranny of the paragraph. 

It came, I think, from America in the first place—this insatiable 
itch for the “ pithy.” America has long been accustomed to live at 
twice our pace, and, to those who are living fast, the paragraph is 
indispensable. It is swallowed with a mouthful of egg at breakfast, 
inhaled with the momentary flash of the match at the cigar-end, 
digested between Notting Hill Gate and the Mansion House, as the 
Underground Railway whirls the reader to his office. It enables 
the breaker of his fast to attend to his newspaper and to his coffee 
with equal courtesy ; its brevity ensures the even lighting of his 
Havanna; its frequent pause and infinite variety enable the 
traveller to recognize each fellow-passenger on the trivial round, 
as he enters and alights from the carriage. It came in, then, with 
underground railways and increased alacrity—this tyrannous, omni- 
present paragraph. At first it was a mere convenience of cheaper 
journalism. It enabled the man of no leisure to speak with some 
show of knowledge about contemporary life, lent him just the 
necessary framework of London day by day, on which his easier 
companion could weave the talk of his richer information. So far, 
so good. There was no great harm done here. The taste for 
tit-bits, however, becomes infectious. It soon developed into 
fashion to seek those papers whose news and comment were con- 
veyed in brief, telling paragraph. The groundwork of so much 
social prattle was laid there that old men and maidens, young 
men and the rest, turned to the papers of pithy paragraph, and 
other editors found imitation a necessity. Journalism fell under 
the influence of its tyrant. We take up our morning paper now, 
and find it spotted with paragraph from title to imprint. The 
leaders are shorter and sharper than of old, and suddenly split 
into a column of paragraphs information which is half news, 
half comment, like a series of fragments of lost leaders, chipped up 
and demoralized. There are paragraphs on literature, on science, 
on finance, on “the army and the navy and the gallant volunteers.” 
Everything is there in its place, labelled, docketed, and _para- 
graphed ; so that, even on his own subject, the reader can judge at 
once what he wishes to read and what neglect. We take up the 
evening paper, and there we find literary and dramatic criticism 
(appearing from the pens of writers of the highest repute) forced 
into pithiness, cramped into paragraphs, defiled and desecrated by 
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headlines. The proceedings of the police courts are recounted in 
the form of humorous anecdote; the tragedies of life are rendered 
more tragic by the ghastly device that summarizes the agony into 
a couple of uncouth sentences for title. 

A year or two ago all this was the exception; now it is the 
rule. Even the most conservative and most highly-priced of the 
daily newspapers has at last been obliged to follow the fashion, 
and prelude its leaders by a summary of the news. For good or 
ill, the supremacy of the paragraph is universal. 

In as short a space as possible, let us consider a few of its 
dangers. The most obvious is that appetite for the “new thing” 
which the paragraph breeds in us all. Having once had our 
palates tickled by the delicacies of journalism, we come to expect 
spiced meats with every meal. The paper is dull that has no 
little fillip of the unexpected ; we are continually on the look-out 
for material for small-talk. The demand necessitates a supply; 
the energy of editors is taxed; and it is becoming a kind of pro- 
fession to go about touting for the wherewithal to contrive a 
paragraph. Even in the privacy of the club smoking-room free 
conversation is a rash, if not a dangerous, experiment. The 
journalist is always among us, taking notes; and any morning 
at breakfast, our own words may appear in print, to rebuke our > 
indiscretion. Surely this is intolerable even when the news con- 
veyed is accurate; but the very circumstance of its conveyance 
precludes infallibility. “To step aside is human,” and in the rush 
of the moment inaccuracy is inevitable. An airy rumour is whis- 
pered in the secret places, and the murmur reaches the journalist. 
In an hour it appears asa probable fact in the Extra-special edition. 
Next morning it wakes afresh in the provinces as a verified event. 
A few days later, blown about by the four winds of report, it 
makes a goodly paragraph in the weekly edition of The Rutland 
and Oakham Courier (the name is, I trust, my own), encrusted with 
a thousand foreign bodies and alien arguments which have clung 
to it in its travels. Does this seem a little thing? It is not 
so insignificant when we reflect that the number of those who 
say, “I read it in the paper,” and by those words apprehend “I 
know it for a fact,” is not yet abated from off the face of our earth. 

Again: Observe the effect of the paragraph upon criticism. 
Our elders tell us of a time when newspaper-reviewing was an 
art, when every daily journal found room for scholarly criticism. 
We, of the younger generation, know too little of this. We have 
our exceptions, of course: there are daily papers still that main- 
tain a high level of excellence in literary criticism; but for the 
majority the paragraph has proved too strong. A new fashion in 
reviewing has arisen—the direct outcome of the new fashion in 
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journalism. It consists in a running analysis, or précis of the work 
under consideration, embellished by the verbatim reproduction of 
all the striking situations, and more commendable passages. Thus, 
without raising the cover of a volume, a newspaper-reader can 
boast a fairly exact and exhaustive knowledge of every book of the 
hour. It isa bad system. It strengthens the power of second-hand 
information, and diminishes the desire for original research. The 
paragraph begins to affect the circulation of genuine literature. 

The unliterary person often desires to pose as one familiar with 
letters. All the tiresome books cannot be read; but they must 
be talked about. The new system of reviewing renders the task of 
conversation easy. Why spend three days in reading a book of which 
all that is necessary can be learnt from a newspaper in as many 
minutes? Thus, books are less and less bought, and we begin to 
hear rumours of the hardships of publishers, and of other distresses 
hitherto undreamt of in the philosophy of Portugal Street. 

The danger of the paragraph does not stop here. The paragraph 
is beginning to permeate literature, to saturate it with its own indi- 
viduality. That is the last and the worst danger of its tyranny. 
When Mr. Gosse asked of himself, in the article to which I have 
already referred, what books had made the sensation of the season, he 
found three novels confronting him with the guerdon of indisputable 
supremacy. Had he to ask that question of the publishing season 
just closing, he would, I think, confess that the books of the winter 
have proved to be—not novels, but—volumes of reminiscence : 
condensations of potted paragraph. We are overwhelmed with 
autobiography—with recollection and recapitulation. Everyone 
who remembers anything, and many who remember nothing, are 
on fire with an anxiety to rush into print. Their productions 
are the very essence, the true reductio ad abswrdum, of the 
paragraph system. They range from point to point ; they flit from 
flower to flower, indolent, irresponsible, without form and_ void. 
They treat of everything by degrees and of nothing long; they 
demand no effort of attention, stimulate no course of thought; they 
are the idle matter of an idle day. To the reviewer they come as 
angel visitors. Their paragraphs are ready-made: scissors and 
paste alone are needed to provide critic, editor, and reader with the 
most popular subject-matter conceivable. For weeks after such a 
volume is published, we can trace its contents filtering through the 
columns of the Press, oozing up from the least-expected hollows, 
percolating perennially. No sooner has the interest in one of these 
books abated than another is ready to arouse the jaded appetite. Of 
the making of such books there is no end: everyone who lives 
among his fellows must have had some experience, must have been 
entangled in some incidents which have interest enough to beguile 
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half an hour of reading: but when these books pose as litera- 
ture, when they come to be read as the most important product 
of the hour, it is time for the consideration of their futility to 
give us pause. What turn do they serve? They are of value 
simply as providing anecdote for the dinner-table (and a Philistine 
dinner-table enough at that); as an intellectual diversion for neu- 
ralgia; as something to make us forget without forcing us to think. 

It is this that we are elevating into the literature of the 
moment. Is it to be the literature of the future? If so, it will not 
be stagnant. Its risks and fatalities must increase—vires acquiret 
eundo. The reader of next year will find the reminiscences of this 
season tasteless, vapid, uninspiring: the fiction ponderous, the belles 
lettres antiquated. There will be the need of something livelier, 
more concise, more rapid of acquisition. As the electric railway 
comes to be adopted on the Inner Circle, we shall learn to live a 
little faster in all things: we shall need to know the nature of our 
books before we decide to read them at all: and so imagination 
may, perhaps, be indulged by a little treat, may become proleptic, 
and wonder where the paragraph will end. Books will, perhaps, be 
inade in a different form, showing their contents at a glance. Litera- 
ture will be as journalism,—bearing its phylactery full to the view. 

Without too curious a fancy, one may conjure up, I think, the — 
bookstall of 1895, logically deduced from the instances before us. 
The traveller shall pause there for a moment, and pick up the one 
novel, half-hidden under the cheap editions of autobiography, and 
open it before purchase. A brief summary of the plot will serve 
for preface, and every page will be scotched and notched, like a 
carbonado, by the headlines which will lead the possible purchaser 
to the decision of his choice. At a glance he will comprehend the 
drift of the story, and elect to buy or leave. All new books will 
lend themselves to the new arrangement ; many of the old will be 
re-edited to satisfy the craze. So might Mr. Thomas Hardy’s 
masterpiece be decorated with journalistic jewels 
fashion,— 


and after this 


THE WOMAN PAYS. 


BRIDE AND BRIDEGROOM FACE TO FACE! 
THE VEIL IS LIFTED NOW ! 

ANGEL CLARE NO ANGEL AFTER ALL. 
‘NOT THE TESS I LOVED.” 


Quo, Musa, tendis? Is it to this base use that literature must 
come at last ? Is it to this consummation that the tyranny of the 
paragraph is leading us ? 

Perhaps, however, we fear too much, and fear may have led us 

nto frivolity. We, who change our taste so rapidly, may change 
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it yet again before the paragraph debases us altogether. A few 
months may find us following some new gleam, forgetful of the old. 
It may then be the fashion to couch our cawseries in verse, to en- 
close our “newslets” in a cryptogram, and enhance our special 
correspondence by the mystery of a missing word. Perhaps. Who 
knows? The new tyranny may be better than the paragraph’s. 
It can scarce be worse. 


ARTHUR WAUGH. 
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CURRENT SOPHISMS ABOUT LABOUR. 


Ir does not appear that the efforts of those Trades-Unionists who 
desire an Act establishing the Eight Hours working-day have any 
prospect of immediate success. It is announced, however, that Mr. 
Mather will in the coming Session introduce a Bill to place the 
power of imposing a restriction on the liberty of Trades-Unionists 
in the hands of the Trades-Unions themselves. Writing in The 
Contemporary Review, he has stated his ideas concerning the 
powers which he proposes to confer. Those powers are so great 
that it is advisable to look at the facts of the whole case. The 
initial considerations are not unfamiliar; but it is desirable to 
state them explicitly. 

If the waste of body and of mind entailed by all occupations 
were equal, or nearly equal, an Act of Parliament fixing the number 
of hours which should constitute a legal working-day might be 
regarded as rational. There is, however, so great a difference, as 
regards both physical strain and mental strain, that such an Act 
would apportion a very easy day to one workman and a very severe 
day to another. Therefore, the question of a legal eight-hours day 
cannot be properly dealt with in general terms. The case of each 
trade must be considered on its own merits. Where the hours of 
labour are such that the physique of the workman is impaired, they 
should be reduced. This can be done in most cases without injury 
to anyone. The greater efficiency of the workman will prevent 
any considerable increase in the cost of production. When the 
hours of the railway-men are too long they should be reduced ; 
and, in the interest of public safety, the Board of Trade should 
have power to see that the change is made. The work of a 
miner may not be excessively severe. His occupation, it is true, is 
dreary ; but it is only in rare cases that he works more than eight 
hours a day. The conditions of mining vary. Some mines 
are wet; some are dry; some are more or less dangerous at 
all times; others are safer than the streets of a large town. 
Many shop-assistants’ hours are too long. The difficulty of 
legislating for them is great. Their class is just the one which 
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it is difficult to relieve without insisting on the universal adoption 
of a shorter day. To shorten the day for distribution would 
have little effect in reducing the national wealth; and it might 
be very desirable to attempt to do so in the cautious and tentative 
manner proposed by Mr. Chamberlain. The great army of work- 
men connected with the building-trades have already a short 
day in summer, a very short one in winter, and many idle 
days throughout the year. Their work is not unpleasant. They 
are not subjected to any mental strain, and their physical condition 
would not be improved if their hours of labour were reduced. Any 
man of average strength can perform such work and remain in 
health. There can be no question that shorter hours would increase 
the cost of house-accommodation. The workers in the building- 
trade have good wages; and to protect them still further by lessen- 
ing their hours of labour would be to inflict a wrong on the rest of 
the community, a wrong which would be severely felt by the 
poor. There is not the fear of losing foreign customers to hold 
the building Trades-Unions in check. The men can generally 
bring pressure to bear upon their employers—“ who are the 
only buffers between the workmen and the public ”—sufficient to 
ensure a moderate day’s work and a very good share of the profits. 
The workers in iron and in steel are an important body. Many 
of them can earn very high wages. Their work is in some instances 
severe ; but they are mostly employed on piece-work, and can to a 
large extent regulate their hours of labour as they please. The 
normal working week for the majority of men employed in engineer- 
ing and machine-making establishments is at present fifty-four 
hours. The work is easy and agreeable, and, after their day’s labour, 
the workmen are quite fit and fresh for either amusement or study. 
A few of the men have a hard day; but it is not so hard 
as to injure their physical stamina. I speak from experience. 
During my apprenticeship as an engineer I was employed for some 
years in the workshops. The hours of labour then were much 
longer than at present, and, as there was less assistance to be had 
from machinery, the labour itself was often more severe. I seldom 
felt overtasked, and was generally able to read or to study for several 
hours after my work was finished. In some establishments those 
apprentices who go through the shops are permitted to work in a 
dilettante fashion; but I was not. We had to do our work along 
with the others, and, after a year or two, we could generally keep pace 
with all but the best journeymen. The short hours now are certainly 
an advantage to the men; but to reduce them further would be a dis- 
advantage, for there would be a reduction of wages also. The workers 
would not agree to the reduction of hours if they realized that ulti- 
mate result. They would be right. It is of more importance to 
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them that they should have a sufficient income than that they should 
have an excess of leisure. The case of textile operatives is one of 
considerable difficulty, for a reduction of their hours of labour would 
in many cases be a boon; but, on the other hand, it is difficult to 
see how the British manufacturer, already severely pressed by the 
Bombay and the Calcutta, the French and the German, mills, can 
bear any further burden. The resolutions in favour of an eight-hours 
day recently passed by some of the Trades-Unions of textile opera- 
tives can scarce have been the outcome of dispassionate considera- 
tion. Perhaps the pending dispute with the employers had something 
to do with the Societies’ change of front. I have no practical ex- 
perience of the ways of operatives belonging to the textile trades; 
but I have a large acquaintance with the action of workmen when 
any serious difference between them and their employers is in 
prospect, and I know that the youngest and most headstrong of 
their number are generally able to carry all before them—for a time. 
What happens in other cases may have happened now ; and before 
long we may hear of these Trades-Unions harking back to their old 
position, and saying that they were not prepared to run the risk to 
their interests of any such sweeping change as the enforcement of 
an eight-hours day. If the working-day of textile workers is to be 
reduced, it should be reduced slowly and tentatively. The brain- 
workers should be given time to improve the appliances and prevent 
any addition to the cost of the finished product. There is little 
doubt that, as a rule, English factory labour is more efficient than 
foreign; but, on the other hand, our hours of labour are already 
shorter. A friend well acquainted with jute-spinning recently told 
me that on going through a jute-mill at Calcutta he was struck by 
the rapidity with which the native workers mended the broken 
threads. They stopped the spindle with their foot; the hand was 
free to act instantly. My friend thought them “better spinners than 
our home workers.” These Calcutta mills have taken the Australian 
and other jute trades entirely away from Dundee, and it is signifi- 
cant that many Dundee millowners who know the business 
thoroughly have invested money in the Calcutta mills. Besides 
the leading industries on which I have touched, there are many 
others, such as those of tailors, of shoemakers, of hatters, of needle- 
women (all working under different conditions), many of which it 
would be impossible to reach by an Act of Parliament. Some of 
them would feel the restriction on their liberty an intolerable 
tyranny. The state of things which existed when Lord Shaftes- 
bury and those who worked with him carried on their agita- 
tion for the restriction of the hours of factory labour and the 
regulation of work in mines no longer disgraces the country. At 
that time the workers were under most unfair conditions as regards 
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combination, and there was great need for the interference of Parlia- 
ment. It would be too much to say that there is no such need 
now ; but certainly there is no necessity for such an interference 
with personal liberty as an Eight Hours Act would impose. The 
interests involved are great, and, if any mistake were made, much 
suffering would come upon our working population. All classes 
would be impoverished, and the prosperity of the Empire seriously 
endangered. Let us, before legislating, carefully consider every 
proposal in its minutest detail, rather than risk our position by 
such a sweeping change as reducing the productive power of the 
country by one-ninth. 

Mr. Mather proposes that when the members of a Trades-Union 
agree as to what should constitute a day’s labour they are to notify 
their decision to the employers of that trade within the district, 
and request that a joint meeting should be held. If no agreement 
can be come to, the Trades-Unions may proceed to ascertain the 
opinion of the adult members of the trade within that district, 
whether members of the Union or not. If the decision of the 
majority coincides with their own, the local authorities will be 
bound to enforce compliance with that decision. It will be seen 
that the Unions have the initiative, and that practically the whole 
power will be in their hands. Even although the whole body of 
workers were in favour of an eight hours day, it would be unfair 
to hand over the power to settle so important a question to one 
only of the interested parties, more particularly when nearly all 
economists of first rank assert that the object which the Unions 
desire to obtain by shortening the hours of labour cannot be 
obtained by such a method. The employers and the public are 
interested; the employers generally act in the interest of the 
public, as well as in their own; and these two should not be 
left to the mercy of the other side. The great majority of manual 
workers, who have already obtained ease of labour, would never 
for a moment agree to curtail the day further if they were certain 
that shortened hours would bring them diminished wages. The 
object of the Unions in agitating for a reduction of the hours of 
labour is to spread employment over a larger number of persons, 
and they hope that the increased demand for men will have a 
tendency to raise wages. Mr. Mather says that “a disastrous strike 
or lock-out has not unfrequently resulted from an ignorance of facts 
which proved that the views of the Trades-Unions were completely 
mistaken.” Nevertheless, he proposes to hand over to those 
Trades-Unions the power of reducing the hours of labour to an ex- 
tent which might, in many cases, lead to grave disaster for the 
country and bring much suffering upon the workers. It might 
just as well be proposed to give the Unions unrestricted power 
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to settle the rates of wages. Indeed, that power would in some 
respects be less dangerous. It would only affect one item of 
expenditure. The other would affect many items, and the checks 
upon the workmen with regard to inflicting injury on their own 
trade would be the same in the one case as in the other. Mr. 
Mather naively remarks that he is sanguine enough to think that, 
if the Unions had the powers which he proposes to give, they and 
the employers would often come to an agreement as to shortening 
the hours of labour without appealing to the whole body of workers. 
Many of his statements seem to indicate that they emanate from 
a sanguine man; but it does not appear sanguine to suppose that 
men who knew that they were bound hand and foot would make 
the best compromise they could with their masters. Mr. Mather 
speaks of the workers desiring a shorter day in order “to obtain 
a livelihood while working such hours as will remove from labour 
the spirit of heaviness, and render it joyous and healthy through a 
long life of toil.” In answer, it may be said that the great 
majority of the skilled artisans, and many of the unskilled, already 
have a short day. Their work is not nearly so arduous as that 
of their employers, or of professional men, or even of their own 
wives when a young family has to be cared for. If a better 
price can be got for the products of labour, or if the workmen can 
obtain a larger share of profits, it would be far better for them to 
receive the increase in money than to receive it in more leisure. 
This would help both them and their wives and families to live in 
greater comfort, and at the same time to lay by provision for a 
rainy day. It is very doubtful if Mr. Mather’s scheme would have 
any effect in preventing strikes. If the employers were threatened 
with a reduction of hours which they considered fatal to the 
interests of their trade, they would insist on an equivalent reduc- 
tion of wages; and the strike would arise on that issue. Mr. 
Mather’s proposal will be approved by the Trades-Unions, as giving 
them a weapon for use against the employers—as effective a 
persuader as the pistol of the highwayman. The power obtained 
by the Unions would be used to extort concessions regarding wages, 
the number of apprentices, the employment of non-Unionists, and 
other matters. I feel quite sure that Mr. Mather has not been 
influenced by any selfish motive ; but it so happens that in the case 
of a business such as his—which is the one that must be more 
immediately present to his mind—the increased cost of production 
consequent upon reducing the day’s labour could be more rapidly 
neutralised by laying down increased plant and labour-saving 
machines than in very many others. A wealthy firm could do this 
readily. Poorer ones could not, and would have to relinquish the 
contest. The Socialists would be highly pleased with such a result. 
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They desire to see “the instruments of production ” in as few hands 
as possible, so that the capitalists may be the more easily swept away. 
Few Trades-Union officials would dare to disapprove a proposal 
giving their members so much power; but many of them know 
that unchecked power would be dangerous in the hands of their 
members, just as it is in the hands of any other class. 

The frequent disputes between employers and employed are 
generally spoken of as conflicts between capital and labour; but 
it sometimes happens that the capital is, with overwhelming 
strength, on the side of labour. When the Society of Amalgamated 
Engineers undertook, in 1872, the task of reducing the hours of 
labour, their first attack was made on the Dundee employers. The 
demand was for a fifty-one hours week, to supplant that of fifty-nine, 
The employers pointed out to the men that to enforce such a 
demand in a comparatively small place, when the hours in Glasgow, 
in Newcastle, and in other large towns, were so much longer, must 
ultimately prove fatal to a considerable portion of the trades in 
engineering and in machine-making. As no agreement could be 
made, there was a strike. The employers felt their position to be 
serious. They were prepared to spend a large sum over the dispute ; 
but they were unable to spend anything like the amount which the 
Union could afford. Consequently, as resistance seemed hopeless, 
they submitted to the demands of the men. That strike was gained 
-by the power of capital, and gained by the workers against the em- 
ployers. The Dundee employers had to submit to this very unfair 
state of matters until the non-Union workmen of Newcastle struck 
against a fifty-nine-hours week, and managed to arrange for one of 
fifty-four hours, which then became the rule over the whole country. 
Employers who are not possessed of large capital often find them- 
selves quite unable to resist the demands of their workpeople backed 
up by the funds of the Union. This often occurs in the building- 
trades. The public suffers most; for, although the small employers 
suffer grievously at first,in the long run the burden, in the shape of 
increased rents, falls upon the public. 

A very remarkable change has come over the position of Trades- 
Unions and their officials during the last thirty years. Formerly 
the Union officials were regarded by most men as dangerous fire- 
brands, who should be discouraged and kept down. Now they are 
greatly extolled. Candidates for Parliament sometimes overdo the 
laudation. In mining districts, where the workpeople are “solid” 
for the Union their flatteries may succeed ; but, as a considerable 
majority of workmen are non-Unionists, and a good many of them 
have suffered in one way or another at the hands of the Unions, 
there are a good many voters who bear them no goodwill. The 
highly-skilled workmen derive much less benefit from the Unions 
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than the average workmen do. Their services are nearly always 
in request, and they require no out-of-work allowances. Then, the 
thrifty man, he who saves a portion of his wages, grudges the money 
he has to part with for weekly contributions and to meet special 
levies for strike purposes. He knows that he could employ it 
to better advantage. Again: Many men suffer most severely 
on account of the minimum-of-wage rule. Where this rule is en- 
forced, men who have passed their prime, and the less skilful work- 
men, find employment at times of pressure only; and I have known 
cases of great hardship consequently. There are other considera- 
tions which detach workmen from the Unions. Perhaps, taken all 
together, the considerations explain to some extent why “ Labour 
candidates” find so little support, and why Mr. Morley was able to 
retain his seat in face of his declaration against an Eight-Hours 
Bill. While the Union officials are, on the one hand, extolled, they 
are, on the other, often unfairly blamed for fomenting disputes be- 
tween employers and employed. Having, for thirty-five years, had 
the control of many workmen employed in an engineering and ship- 
building establishment, I have necessarily come a good deal into 
contact with Trades-Unions. My experience leads me to think that 
the Union officials, particularly those at the head of affairs, are gene- 
rally anxious to settle disputes. They have often a very difficult part. 
I remember one of them saying to me that he wished some of the 
members of his Union, men whom he found it difficult to please, 
could have a trial of his work for a fortnight. They would find it 
he remarked, much more arduous than their own, and would be 
glad to have the hammer in their hands again. The chief officials 
may not approve a strike; yet, if the majority of the Union vote 
for it, the officials have no choice but to use their utmost efforts to 
make the strike successful. The Press and the public sometimes 
blame them for adding fuel to the fire when they have done their 
best to extinguish it. Notwithstanding all the strong language used 
by the more violent of the New Unionists, I believe that the rela- 
tionship between employers and employed is gradually improving. 
Thirty years ago, at meetings of the employers held to consider 
any demand, it was the custom to consider how that demand could 
be resisted, rather than to ponder whether it were reasonable. For 
a good many years now, however, the reasonableness of the demand 
itself has been carefully thought over before any action was decided 
on. The Unions are still guilty of some tyrannical practices ; but 
there is a great improvement since the days when some of the 
Sheftield men were prepared to murder their fellows who would not 
shape their course to order of the Union. It is a mistake to suppose 
that the refusal to work with non-Unionists is new. It has long 
been the practice of many Unions to prevent their members from 
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doing so. The Ironmoulders’ Union, in Scotland, has for many 
years refused to allow its members to work with non-Union men. 
The point is so well understood that no non-Unionist ever thinks 
of applying for work elsewhere than at the very few shops in which 
the Union has been unable to establish itself. The Boilermakers 
and Shipbuilders’ Union, a very powerful one, always, when possible, 
prevents non-Unionists from working. The effect of this practice 
is that there are a good many members of Unions who are so not 
by choice but by compulsion. 

I have already spoken of the hardships entailed on many work- 
men by the minimum-of-wage rule. The effect of the action taken 
by the London County Council will be to prevent all but the very 
best workmen from being employed on their contract work. It is 
an unfair and wasteful rule. There are portions of work in all 
trades which can be satisfactorily performed by inferior or elderly 
workmen, who constitute the very class which is apt to swell the 
ranks of the unemployed. It would be a great boon to many men 
if the Unions who insist on a minimum wage would divide their 
members into three classes, and allow every man to fix his own 
class. No. 1 might be composed of the best workmen, and No.3 of 
the least capable. When a man got a little beyond his prime he 
would ask to be placed in the second or in the third class, and so be 
prevented from drifting into that of the unemployed. 

It is much to be desired that the Unions should give up every 
attempt to render labour inefficient or the products of labour more 
costly. Surely their leaders should have now reached a stage of 
intelligence at which they can see that such means can never really 
benefit either the manual workers as a class or the community as a 
whole. We occasionally hear bitter remarks regarding the great 
prices given for a horse, or a picture, or a piece of china. It should 
be borne in mind that, whether a man gives one thousand pounds 
or twenty thousand for any of those articles, the public need not be 
at all concerned. There is no waste whatever. The transaction 
merely implies that a sum of money has been transferred from one 
bank account to another. Even should a man lose a fortune in 
gainbling, whilst he may be guilty of inflicting a great wrong upon 
those dependent on him and may lead foolish people astray, his 
money is not lost to the nation, or, if it is lost by one nation, it is 
gained by another, and the world is no poorer. If, on the other 
hand, the manual workers reduce their hours of labour below a fair 
day’s work, or restrict the efficiency of labour in any way, they 
inflict a wrong on the whole community. The nation is the poorer, 
and the workman may be assured that his share of the surplus 
wealth will be diminished. 

Whilst the methods pursued by the Unions in carrying on a 
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contest with their employers have improved, it is not too much to 
say that the coercion of non-Unionist workmen remains one of their 
most powerful weapons. Everyone who has had to cope with men 
on strike knows perfectly well that “picketing” means little less 
than intimidation. There is seldom, if ever, the slightest necessity 
to inform workmen who apply for work that a strike is in progress. 
The position of matters is well known to all such applicants. The 
pickets do sometimes try to convince the applicants that their 
course of action is mean and antagonistic to the interests of the 
working class; but the arguments would often fail if the listener 
did not quite understand that if he persevered in his purpose, and 
accepted work, his life would be made a burden to him—that he 
would be watched night and day by a band of hostile men, who 
may indeed be instructed by the Union that personal violence is 
not to be used, but yet have many opportunities of inflicting severe 
punishment while keeping clear of the criminal law. I remember 
saying to a man whom I desired to engage during a strike that he 
would have constant police protection. He replied that he would 
be glad to work on the terms offered if he dared, but that it 
would be impossible to give him efficient protection: he would be 
constantly watched, and would be certain to meet with ill-usage 
some dark night. A man in any rank of society would feel that he 
was being severely punished if placed in such a situation. If 
he belonged to the wealthier and more-educated classes he could 
better escape from the persecution, and would have means of 
counteracting the energies of the persecutors; but a man belonging 
to the poorer classes has no such means of escape. There have been 
many cruelties practised by workmen on strike that have never 
come before the public. Even the most enthusiastic Trades-Union- 
ists will allow that their Unions have at times made mistakes, and 
have carried on strikes that. could not be justified; yet if a man 
(who may have formed a far more correct opinion of the state of 
matters than the Union) dares to accept work in the place of men 
who had declined it he is called a “blackleg” or a “rat.” Such 
doings might be pardoned to a Union workman engaged in a 
struggle which he conscientiously believed to be a vital one for the 
interests of his class; but there is a shameful infringement of right 
feeling when County Councillors and other public men bandy nick- 
names which are chosen by one body of workmen to indicate their 
loathing for another. 

[t would be better for both masters and men to act in concert 
oftener. Mr. Carlyle, at the time of a great strike, asserted that the 
masters and the men had combined to fleece the public. He was 
mistaken. He saw very clearly that it was for the advantage of both 
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It would surely be a wise thing for the Unions to abandon all those 
questionable practices. They have now, in most cases, attained a 
position of equality in power with the employers; the interests of 
the two parties are generally identical; and there is only one ques- 
tion—the distribution of profits—to divide them. If employers and 
employed were to combine, the public might sometimes have cause 
to complain; but the public is generally able to protect itself. Em- 
ployers ought to refuse to deal with the Union officials only if they 
have just ground of complaint against the Unions represented 
by the officials. The workmen are entitled ,to have their case 
well stated ; and if they send those of their number best qualitied 
to make the statement it is certain that in a good many cases 
the representatives would sufier on account of the mission they 
had undertaken. When two interested parties have to settle 
a question it is evident that, if each take a fair and reasonable 
view of the other’s position, they are likely to agree and arrange. 
It is, therefore, deplorable that some earnest and able leaders 
of the working classes lead the workmen astray as to the share of 
profit which should fall to them. The men alluded to speak as if 
we owed all our surplus wealth to the manual workers. They 
forget how helpless labour is without the assistance of capital, and 
how greatly the brain-workers add to the efticiency of labour and so 
to the surplus wealth. It would not be true to say that the manual 
workers in a country like this add little or nothing to the surplus 
wealth because they increase so fast that they consume as much as 
they produce. This statement, however, would be just as true as to 
say that all surplus wealth is produced by the manual workers. The 
manual workers could never have obtained the reduction of hours 
or the increase of wages already achieved had not the brain-workers 
rendered labour more efficient by means of improved appliances. 
While the position of the manual worker has become better both 
as regards hours of labour and as regards remuneration, that of the 
employer has become more arduous, and it requires greater capital 
and skill. 

Speaking in very general terms, one might say that the average 
employer of labour is still too much inclined to hold by the doctrine 
of “ Laissez-faire,” and to deal with men in the same spirit as he deals 
with figures. I do not, however, think that the advice offered to 
employers, even by students of economics, is always judicious. For 
example, Professor Graham, who has published an interesting book 
in the Jnternational Scientific Series, under the title of “ Socialism, 
New and Old,” advises the large employer of labour to be content 
with something less than managers’ wages, and interest on capital 
at the current rate. There is no such thing as a current rate of 
interest for money invested in business. The rate fairly due depends 
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upon the risk run. If Protessor Graham means the rate that can be 
obtained for ordinary investments (say four per cent.), how can he 
suppose that men will be foolish enough to risk all they possess, 
and encounter the severe strain which nearly everyone carrying 
on a large manufacturing business in this country must endure, 
for a remuneration which he can get with little or no labour what- 
ever? ‘To act in this way would be to carry on business for the 
benefit of the workmen only. This has been done; but it will 
certainly never be a common practice. Moreover, the best and 
the most intelligent workmen do not wish it to be a common 
practice. They desire to be as independent as their employers, and 
to receive only what is their due. Professor Graham tells us what 
he would say to a capitalist who should assert that he could not 
forego any part of his profits. “ You can,” the Professor would say ; 
“ora great many of you, the fortunate ones, can. Moreover, you 
sometimes do. Whenever you handsomely present your townsmen 
with a people’s park, or endow a college or a hospital, you give 
money which you could have afforded to your hands, and to which— 
unless you are already paying the highest current wages, or unless 
you can prove it to be due solely to your business genius—they 
have a prior claim. In these cases, you should have been just before 
you were generous; or, if the word ‘just’ is to be ruled out of 
economic bargains, then your generosity should have begun with 
your workers.” Professor Graham forgets that in a large business 
the aggregate profit may amount to a large sum while the 
rate of profit may be very small, and that in times of bad trade 
the aggregate loss may be very great. It would be quite impos- 
sible for anyone to act as he suggests. A firm carrying on a 
great business is never safe without large cash reserves. There are 
not many men who give parks to the people after they have made 
a fortune, and those who do should surely not be discredited. In 
inost trades, if any firm paid wages at all above what others were 
paying, a competition for employment under that firm would im- 
nediately arise among the lower-paid workers of other firms, which 
would lose all their best hands. Workmen quite understand that 
employers must act together, and that they must be careful to 
reduce cost; and [ have never found that they themselves resent 
being dealt with on that principle. Indeed, I have sometimes 
wondered at their patience when arranging wages. One meeting 
| had with certain men often comes into my mind. The matter in 
dispute was a reduction in wages by a farthing, or a halfpenny, an 
hour—I forget which. I well remember the patient faces of the 
nen, steadily arguing for their view of the question. With almost 
equal patience, | argued for my view; but at the same time I was 
saying to myself that, if [ had been one of the men, I should, 
49* 
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perhaps, have been thinking that my employer, who could easily 
spend many halfpennies, was an intolerably mean creature to fight 
over a miserable 2}d. a day. Ido not know whether this feeling 
influenced me in coming to an arrangement; but I know that in 
diminishing wages I had the feeling that I was really acting more 
in the men’s interest than in my own. The reduction was the only 
means by which to reduce cost sutticiently to make their continued 
employment certain. When two savages have to settle a question 
of conflicting interests, it does seem to them to be a natural pro- 
ceeding to fight the matter to the death, and for the conqueror 
to think it equally right and proper that he should roast and eat 
his opponent. As man becomes less uncivilised, his ideas change. 
He learns that, to make a compromise with opponents is better 
than to fight them. He even learns to be generous. It is very 
certain, however, that men having different interests will not look 
at things in the same light. The employer will often think that he 
is acting fairly, and the employed will have a different opinion. 
When trade is very good, the workers generally have the employers 
pretty much in their power; when trade is bad, the employers have 
the stronger position. If one party is always on the alert to push 
its advantage to the utmost, the other will do the same when 
a chance comes. 

The best solution, amid present circumstances, is for both parties 
to refrain from pushing their advantage. I have spoken of reforms 
which the Unions might make in their methods of procedure. | 
may add that the employers in most trades would find it for their 
own advantage, as well as for the workers’, to come to an agreement 
for a rate under which wages would be reduced only at the request 
of the worker. It will be said that this is impracticable: that 
wages must vary with the price to be got for the products of labour. 
To this I would reply that in many cases wages do not so vary at 
present. For example, whilst the wages of ship-carpenters and iron- 
workers in shipbuilding yards have fallen about ten per cent., the 
price of ships has fallen a great deal more. Vessels can be con- 
tracted for at prices which will not only not leave a shilling for 
interest on money invested in plant, or for depreciation, or for 
wages of management, but will not even return the actual outlay. 
The workers often fight against a reduction of wages because they 
think that unless they do so wages may be reduced indefinitely. 
After a time of bad trade it is often extremely difficult to get 
orders. Buyers are doubtful whether the lowest prices have been 
reached. Trade would often mend more rapidly if the merchants 
felt assured that there could be no further considerable drop in 
wages. There are times when wages must be reduced if work is 
not to be stopped altogether; but I have observed that when prices 
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fall very much the demand for the products of labour is often 
checked on account of the fall. Buyers are generally large holders 
of the commodity they are in the habit of buying; they lose 
heavily when prices are exceptionally low, and are consequently 
unable to purchase, or to have sufficient confidence in the stability 
of things. 

[ have already mentioned that the most thoughtless members of 
the working class are very often able to lead the wiser and more 
prudent men. It would, I think, conduce to harmonious working 
if the members of Trades-Unions would divide themselves into 
two bodies—a Lower House and an Upper House—and resolve that 
before any strike was entered upon the consent of both bodies 
should be obtained. The Upper House might be elected; or it 
might simply consist of men over thirty-five years of age; the 
constitution should be established at all the local centres as well 
as at headquarters. The great Scotch railway strike might have 
been averted if such an arrangement had been established then. If 
the strike had occurred with the sanction of two Houses such as | 
have suggested, it would have been more successful. The Union 
Senate and the Union officials would have insisted on the men 
fulfilling their legal obligations, and so would have obtained more 
public support. There is nothing in this proposal antagonistic to 
the democratic spirit. It has been proved by experience that to 
give democracy a fair chance of success it must to some extent be 
kept in check by a conservative power. 

| make my two proposals—that a rate below which wages 
should not be allowed to drop should be fixed, and that the 
Trades-Union members should be divided into two bodies—only 
as means towards the end of establishing harmonious relations 
between employers and employed. Many suggestions might be 
inade; but both parties must become more enlightened and 
more appreciative of each other’s position before industrial wars 
will cease. 

[t is to be regretted that a man so able and so honest as Mr. John 
Burns should be so narrow in his sympathies and so much carried 
away by the visionary economics of Carl Marx. Mr. Burns should 
remember that there are eager competitors for English capital all 
over the world ; that Labour troubles, and threats to seize private 
property, have a tendency to prevent the owners of capital from 
laying it down in works to carry on our own industrial enter- 
prises; and, consequently, that certain of the men who are un- 
employed owe their distress to those troubles and menaces. 
If the sympathies of the labour leaders were more catholic—if the 
leaders had a truer view of the relative value of manual labour and 
of brain-work, they would not so often be led away by visionary 
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schemes. From what they themselves have said, it is evident that 
the majority of the men at present prominently before the public 
have little or no sympathy with any class but that of the artisan 
and the manual labourer. Mr. Burns, it is evident from his article in 
the January Number of The Nineteenth Century, can sympathise 
thoroughly with Carlyle’s saying about the unemployed worker. 
He feels deeply how pathetic it is to see the labourer—a strong, 
healthy man—willing to work but unable to find employment. 
[t is doubtful, however, if he feels that it is even more pathetic to 
see the great man himself unable to find a purchaser for the 
product of his labour. The Unemployed do not consist exclusively 
of persons belonging to the artisan and manual-labour classes. 
They belong to all classes. The tendency of the New Unionist and 
the extreme Radical is to extol manual work at the expense of 
brain-work. The Progressives of the London County Council, for 
example, are solicitous that the labourers they employ should 
receive the very highest rate of pay, but are prepared to fix the 
salaries of their chief engineer and of their chief architects—who 
will have immense responsibility—at the very lowest possible rate. 
They are under the delusion that the salaries paid for brain- 
work are too high. The value of brain-work might be suggested 
by asking, What would be a fair value to put on Mr. Burns for his 
services to the dock-labourers at the time of the great strike, taking 
a dock labourer as the unit of value? He certainly could not be 
rated at less than a hundred units, and doubtless his value was 
much greater; but if he had been valued by the London County 
Council he would probably have been rated as equal to twelve 
dock labourers. 

The desirability of finding work for the unemployed is un- 
doubted. The question is surrounded by difficulties. Neverthe- 
less, it ought to be faced—not under the fear of any threat, 
but because it is well to prevent our artisans and labourers 
from drifting into the class of the permanently unemployed. 
Mr. Burns proposes to find work for the unemployed in road- 
inaking and other occupations; but he couples his proposal 
with the fatal provision that the wages to be paid such workmen 
must be at the same rate as those which men employed in the usual 
way receive. To prevent the work from becoming too much prized, 
he would limit the hours of work. The cost of such undertakings 
constitutes a fatal objection. It is right that these men should 
work for less than current wages. The purchaser of their labour, 
the public, is buying it—not because it desires it, but—to assist the 
workman over a difficult time. Works of great public utility which 
had little or no chance of being undertaken in the ordinary course 
of business might be constructed at such times. 
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The fear of encouraging the visionary Socialists should not deter 
us from attempting to tind work for the unemployed, and so become 
able to say that no man in the United Kingdom who is willing to 
work need starve or accept alms. 


Henry GourRLAY. 
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ELECTRICITY IN COUNTRY HOUSES. 


Eectricity, the progress of which has already caused its area of 
application to be wider than Faraday, or Volta, or Ampére, dreamed 
of, possesses possibilities which, if we could see into the middle of next 
century, would surprise us. Until now one of the imperfections of 
country life has been the inadequacy of artificial illumination. Our 
final resort is to paraffin lamps or to wax candles. Before the inven- 
tion of incandescent electric light the establishment of a small private 
gas-works would probably have been the best solution of the problem. 
A few country houses have been equipped with private gas-works : 
but the cost is prohibitive to the general. Now at length the 
development of science has given us the means by which, through 
a system of co-operation, the resources of electricity may be economi- 
cally utilized. 

The beauty and the utility of the electrical glow lamp is recog- 
nized. Then, the electric light, with electric motor fans for ventila- 
tion, does not exhaust the atmosphere. Electricity has many other 
pleasing properties, which will readily occur to those who visited 
the Electrical Exhibition at the Crystal Palace. Such of them as 
witnessed the experiments in electric cooking must have had their 
imaginations stimulated. As if by magical influences, all the 
processes in the preparation of food flowed from an ingenious 
adaptation of the electric current. For coffee-grinding, a labour 
always necessary in the household, we have a procedure at ease ; 
the movement of a handle sets in vigorous rotation the laundry 
mangle and the domestic washer; the current heats the ironing 
instrument ; and, to set the wheels of the sewing machine in motion, 
the seamstress has only to press a button or to turn a switch. Boots 
can be cleaned by a similar device, which, besides, will polish the 
knives and brighten the tarnished plate. Ventilation in the sick- 
room is achieved by a miniature fan; and, without any danger 
of fire, the couch of the invalid can be warmed, and heat can be 
applied to any part of his person. An even temperature can be 
automatically maintained by the employment of electric appliances. 

In the conservatory we have an enchanting application of the 
electric force. A small 500-candle-power arc light emits a luminous 
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glow as if from the face of the sun, and the rays are sufficiently 
checked by ground or semi-opaque glass. The beam is chemically 
active, and has, in a measure, the sun’s influence on life. Crocuses, 
tulips, magnolia, and other flowers, are marvellously affected. 
They spring as it were from death. Most vegetables are affected 
similarly. Dr. Oliver, of Kew, considers it now established that the 
growth of vegetables can be appreciably accelerated by the judi- 
cious use of the electric arc light. It only remains for the horti- 
cultural capitalist to apply the principle extensively. Henceforth 
no country house need be flowerless at any time. The artificial 
cultivation of fruit and flowers would be a profitable enterprise. 
We could rear them in greater abundance than they are reared in 
France itself. At Boston, U.S.A., there is, it is said, a man who has 
trebled his crops by a judicious use of electricity. There can be no 
doubt that many gentlemen farmers and intelligent yeomen could 
modify their lack of prosperity by following that American’s ex- 
ample. In farm-buildings the electricity is available for many 
services. A motor at the end of a conveniently-placed shaft, or 
mounted on a truck, would drive all the farm machinery. There 
are other operations in farming, especially in harvesting, to which 
the force can be applied. 

How, it will be asked, can such wonders be economically pro- 
duced ? Before answering, we must look back upon the results of 
an experiment in Germany fifteen months ago. The Government 
equipped an installation for ascertaining what percentage of an 
initial force could be transmitted between Lauffen and Frankfort, a 
distance of 110 miles. It was found that energy equivalent to 
nearly 200 horse-power could be transmitted through bare copper 
conductors suspended overhead like telegraph wires for the entire 
distance, and with a loss of only some 26 to 28 per cent. of the 
initial force. In other words, out of the 190 horse-power introduced 
at one end of the conductor the energy actually available for work at 
the other end equalled 138-9 horse-power ; and that on a rainy day. 
This extraordinary result marked an era in the industrial develop- 
ment of the world, and is an event of great importance in its 
influence on the future of Europe. Although these long-distance 
tests were initiated by a Frenchman, M. Depretz, the culminating 
test was carried out by German skill and under the patronage of 
the German Government. The principal fact was the application 
of the Multiphase and high-pressure current ; to which, combined 
with the method of oil insulation, the high efficiency realized was 
credited. The energy available at the Frankfort end of the line 
was utilised for lighting, pumping, and driving ventilating fans and 
other machinery. The Lauffen-Frankfort demonstration proves 
that, by co-operation, residents in the country within an area com- 
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prised in a circle of from ten to fifteen miles many have, in each 
house, the modern resources of electricity at their service. It has 
been shown that electric energy can be transmitted over a distance 
of 110 miles with a loss of only some 28 per cent. For the longest 
distance in a fifteen-miles area, there would be only about one- 
seventh of the loss. 

Our proposal is that the owners of country houses should com- 
bine for the purpose of establishing at some fixed place (say near to 
a railway station) a station at which to generate the force. A skilled 
working electrician should be engaged to supervise the generating 
plant and that involved in the utilization of the energy. Each 
house could be connected with the generating station, which would 
become a “ telephonic exchange.” For any ordinary householder in 
the country, the plant and the skilled labour required would involve 
costs and inconvenience too heavy to be borne; but the central- 
station system would reduce the cost sufficiently. At the station 
a steam-engine, or a fuel-gas engine, would drive two alternating 
dynamo machines. The electro-motive force developed at a low 
pressure would be transformed into one of greater pressure, and 
suitable for the distance to be traversed between the station and 
the houses. The pressure of the current would be reduced at 
each house to the measure appropriate to the character of the 
work to be done. Each householder would be supplied with a meter, 
and the electric energy used would be charged against him. The 
allocation of the units for light and heat could be made the basis of 
the proportion of the first cost. Thus the largest investor would 
have the largest supply. A simpler principle might be found in the 
adoption of the Joint-Stock Acts, with certain limitations as to 
maximum rates to be charged and maximum dividends to be 
earned. The projects could be carried out so that there could be 
no dispute as to the liabilities. 

RUSSELL. 
B. H. THwarre. 


THE EPISTLES OF THE MAHDI. 


THERE have come tidings of a raid by the Dervishes on the 
Egyptian frontier at Gemmai and at Sarras. Since the evacuation 
of the Soudan in June, 1885, several similar attacks have been made 
upon the Egyptian outposts. All of them were repulsed, with 
heavy losses to the Arabs, finishing with the defeat and total 
destruction of Wad En Najumi’s force, in August, 1889, at Toski, 
by Sir F. Grenfell. Wad En Najumi, the Mahdi’s great Amir, by 
whose advice the final and successful attempt on Khartoum was 
made, and whose troops took the city and killed Gordon, was 
among the slain. After this decisive battle of Toski, no further 
raids were made by the Dervishes in this portion of the Soudan 
until the recent attack. Optimists began to think that the frontier 
was secure, and that no further trouble in this direction could be 
apprehended. ‘The recent fighting has shown the fallacy of such 
hopes. The Nemesis of Scuttle is not so easily appeased. The 
Dervishes retired; but not until they had inflicted a very serious 
loss upon the Egyptians, and received thereby quite sufficient 
encouragement to induce them to renew their enterprise with 
increased numbers. The Egyptian force now up the Nile cannot 
attord such losses, and its strength must be increased; while there 
is little doubt that an echo will be awakened in the Eastern 
Soudan by the ever-recurring Osman Digna. 

The Soudan can supply an unlimited quantity of savage and 
fanatical fighting men; and as long as it is left in their hands 
Egypt will be in a state of unrest, if not in actual jeopardy, from 
their attacks. 

The evacuation of Egypt by England has been seriously mooted. 
If this proposal were carried out—especially if the British officers 
were removed from the control of the army, which they have prac- 
tically created, and of which they alone maintain the efficiency— 
there would be an invasion of Lower Egypt, and probably an 
overrunning of the Delta itself, by swarms of the intrepid fanatics, 
who have been persuaded by their leaders that that is their goal, 
and that it will be reached during this generation. Hardship and 
death have no fears for these wild sons of the desert. 
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In 1820 Mahomet Ali advanced up the Nile as far as Khartoum, 
and in a few years most of the Soudan fell under the sway of the 
Egyptians, whose rule, if somewhat corrupt and oppressive, enabled 
the people to live in peace, and gradually opened out the country 
to a vast extent. Father Ohrwalder tells us that the people are 
groaning under the rapacity and savage cruelty of Abdulla Taashi 
(the Mahdi’s successor) and the Baggarah Arabs, and are longing 
for the restoration of Egyptian rule. 

We interfered forcibly in the affairs of Egypt. Having practically 
undertaken the government of the country, we are bound to see 
that her frontiers are secure from invasion by the Mahdists. This 
can be done only by the reconquest of the Soudan, the reopening 
of the Nile and several desert routes, and the re-establishment of 
government in Khartoum and in Kordofan. The task will not be 
easy; but what Mahomet and his Turks accomplished in 1820 can 
be repeated by British and Egyptian troops. The late raid has 
shown what the position of affairs in the Soudan is. Civilization 
on one side of a narrow strip which marks a frontier and barbarism 
on the other cannot stand still. One must advance; the other 
must be hurled back. 

Are we to bear for ever the stigma of having allowed barbarism 
to triumph, and to re-establish itself over enormous districts of a 
country the government of which we practically assumed after the 
bombardment of Alexandria? There is not a single follower of 
Mahdism who does not think that it is over the English, “ the 
cursed infidels,” that it has mainly prevailed, and that it is their 
evacuation of the Soudan which has fanned the flames of the 
“ Revolt ot Islam.” 


The recent escape of Father Giuseppe Ohrwalder and the nuns 
Elisa Venturini and Caterina Chincarini, members of the Austrian 
Mission at Khartoum, out of the hands of the Khalifa Abdullah 
Taashi, who succeeded Mohamed Ahmed as Mahdi, when Ahmed 
was killed, recall the steps taken, in 1885, by order of Lord 
Wolseley, for the rescue of the priests, nuns, and other persons in 
captivity at Khartoum and El Obeid. These measures resulted in 
the rescue from El Obeid of the Padre Luigi Buonomi, a Veronese 
priest, and head of the Mission; and probably failed in the case of 
the other captives only because of the withdrawal of the British 
troops from their stations on the Nile, from Merawi northwards, 
in consequence of the orders which had come from England 
for the evacuation of the Soudan. The disastrous results of this 
policy were that a country which was regarded as under British 
rule and protection was handed over to the mercies of the Mahdi, 
while the European prisoners who had been with Gordon in 
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Khartoum, and, like him, had been waiting months and months for 
the arrival of the English soldiers to set them free, were left to their 
fate. Strong measures and scuttle had, as usual, alternated in 
policy; and few Englishmen can contemplate the episode without 
bitter shame. 

Early in April, 1885, information was brought to Dongola that 
several relatives of the Mahdi were living on the island of Labab in 
the Nile, and were in constant communication with that august 
personage at Khartoum, who received from them frequent and 
detailed reports as to all that was going on in the English quarters 
along the river. Labab is a large island in mid-stream, densely 
populated, and only a few miles above Dongola, where lay the army 
headquarters under Sir Redvers Buller, Lord Wolseley having 
gone to Suakim. It was determined to attempt the capture of 
these kinsmen of the False Prophet, the principal of whom was his 
uncle Abu Degin, Abd El Kadir by name: in order, in the first 
place, to stop one of the Mahdi’s sources of information ; and 
in the second, to hold them, in hopes of coming to terms with: 
the Mahdi, as hostages, to be given up in exchange for the 
Christian captives in Khartoum. The only possibility of a capture 
lay in a coup de main. The appearance of even a small force 
would have been followed by the escape of those who were wanted 
to the right bank of the river into the desert, where they would 
have been sought in vain. 

Having been directed to secure the persons of Abu Degin and 
six other relations of the prophet, I set out early in the morning of 
April 29, in a steam pinnace, taking only a few blue-jackets and a 
couple of Soudanese soldiers, together with Jawdet Effendi, the 
vakeel of Dongola, who knew the men well. A nugger (large Nile 
sailing-boat) had been sent the night before to anchor off Labab, 
as the appearance of such a boat, with its native crew, would not 
be likely to excite any suspicion. The intention was to hurry the 
men on board the pinnace, take them to the nugger immediately, 
and then tow the boat to Dongola. 

When the party arrived off the island, it was found that the 
nugger was stuck hard and fast on a sandbank, and therefore 
useless for the purpose required. Fortunately, the only ferry-boat 
possessed by the islanders lay close by. It was seized and made 
fast to the pinnace. The Vakeel sent a messenger to Abu Degin 
and the others. Shortly afterwards they came down to us at the 
waterside with a few followers, who had not the slightest idea of 
what we had come for. A signal was given; and in a moment the 
seven relations of Mohamed Ahmed were hustled on board the 
ferry-boat, which was instantly towed into mid-stream, and we were 
off. It was a critical moment. In a very short time both banks 
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were crowded with yelling natives. They would have made short 
work of the party which was carrying off their head men, if they 
could have got at it; but their only ferry-boat was in our hands, 
and they were helpless. 

On what pretence the Vakeel managed to induce the men to 
come down to the bank to us I know not. I did not enquire. 
My belief is that the Mudir, the Vakeel, and most of the Egyptian 
officials by whom we were surrounded, had been trimming their 
sails and making friends with the Mammon of Unrighteousness 
since our retreat across the desert and down the Nile, by which a 
very great deal of our prestige gained at Abu Klea and at Metammeh 
was lost; and that the men thought the Vakeel had come to pay 
them a friendly visit, for no soldiers except his two Soudanese 
orderlies appeared, and they were not aware that there were any 
Europeans with the party, until they came close to us, as we kept 
ourselves in the background. At all events, the Vakeel’s stratagem, 
whatever it was, was successful, and enabled me to capture the 
whole of the men required as hostages. 

Fortunately for us, a market was being held on the left bank 
in a small village opposite the island, and a large portion of the 
population was there. When they saw that the ferry-boat was 
gone, and that they had no other means of crossing to their homes, 
men, women, and children calmly entered the water and swam 
across. The distance was about quarter of a mile. It was a 
curious sight. It might be supposed that the people would have 
been afraid of the alligators and hippopotami which haunt the Nile. 
These people, however, appear to be amphibious. They pay no 
regard to the animals named, which, excepting when attacked or 
wounded themselves, rarely, if ever, attack human beings. 

We brought our prisoners safely to Dongola, and a few days 
after they were sent down to Egypt. On April 6 an Arab under- 
took to deliver a letter from them (with one written by order of 
Lord Wolseley) to the Mahdi, stating that they were in captivity 
with the English army, and begging him to release the Christian 
prisoners in Khartoum, in order to obtain their deliverance. On 
June 14 this messenger returned to Dongola. He brought with 
him some very curious documents. The first was a letter purport- 
ing to come from the captives themselves. It was thought to be 
genuine until Father Buonomi, who shortly afterwards escaped 
from Kordofan, and whose signature, with the signatures of all the 
nuns, priests, and other Christians, including those of Lupton Bey 
and Slatin Bey, was attached, told us that he had never heard of 
such a document, and was quite sure that the signatures were 
either forged or written under pain of torture. The letter, which 
is supposed to have been the work of an Italian named Cuzzi, who 
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had become a Mussulman, and was with the Mahdi, or of one of the 
Greek or the Syrian captives, stated that the undersigned, of whom 
there where ninety-six, had embraced Islamism, the only true faith 
and that nothing would persuade them to leave Mohamed 
Ahmed the Mahdi, prophet of God. The other two letters were 
from the False Prophet himself, and bore his seal. One was 
addressed to his relations; the other, to Lord Wolseley’s agent, 
They are curious documents, characteristic of the Mahdi; and 
their translation is worth giving in extenso. The first letter is as 
follows.— 

“In the name of God, the clement and merciful: Glory be to 
God the generous Ruler, and prayers to our Lord Mahomed and 
His descendants ! 

“From the Slave dependent wpon his God, in whom he reposes 
his trust, Mohamed El Mahdi, the son of Abdulla ; 

“To Mohamed Abd El Kadir, El Haj Sherifi, Mohamed Nir, El 
Sherif Shati Ali, Abd El Kadir, Abd El Karim, Mohamed 
Ibrahim, Ahmed En Najib, and Haj Sherif, the son of Mohamed 
the Kadi. 

“I have received your letter,in which you complain that you 
are captives in the power of the enemies of God, Lord Wolseley’s 
agent and his English Band ; that you are held as hostages for the 
delivering up of the priests, nuns, Europeans, and Copts who are 
with me; and that you are cruelly treated for their sakes: and 
you implore me that they may be sent down to the English, im 
order that you may be liberated. 

“In reply, I say unto you: O people, fear God and dread the 
day of His wrath, for His word shall be fulfilled. Decewve not 
yourselves with delusions, and vanities of earthly existence ; but 
follow the teaching He has sent down from Heaven, and repent be- 
fore that day in which His vengeance shall overtake you unawares, 
when you shall exclaim, in the bitterness of remorse, ‘Had the 
Lord guided us in the right way, we had been Believers.’ 

“ Ye Hypocrites and rebellious of heart, hath not God Almighty 
said, ‘Nay ; but My word came to you, and you refused to listen, 
and persisted in your infidelity ’? 

“Know that those whom (you demand) should be sent down to 
redeem you from captivity are more precious in the sight of God 
than you; for they have listened to His words, and obeyed His 
call, and quitted darkness for light, and are now of those elect 
who fight in the cause of the Lord ; they are of His holy Band, 
under His divine care, and near Him. He says, in His Word, 
‘They who come to Me, and believe, are My chosen ones: I will 
lead them from darkness into light. 

“As to you: I summoned you; but you heeded not my call: you 
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persisted in your perversity, and put your trust im Infidels. 
They who are led from light into darkness are the really wicked 
and evil of heart. Whatever they may do to you is a much less 
punishment than you deserve; and does not affect me in the least. 
I have no connection with or interest in you; for you yourselves 
are the authors of the evil which has overtaken you, and between 
you and the English there is no difference in my sight. Pray, 
what is your value ?—that I should exchange for you those whom 
God Almighty has chosen for His own, guided in the right way, 
and made joyful with the light of His salvation? J marvel at 
your conceit and credulity ! 

“Were you possessed of common sense, you would know that to 
exchange the precious for the worthless is not the way of the wise. 

“God forbid that I should act thus, or commit so unworthy a 
deed ; for He hath said, ‘Those people cannot believe in Me and 
my Prophet who love those who go astray from their God and His 
Apostle, even should they be their Fathers, their Children, their 
Brethren, or their Tribesmen. If, therefore, you rely wpon the ties 
of relationship with me, this verse will be sufficient to prove to you 
how complete is the separation between us. 

“In short, I refuse to comply with your request ; nor do I pity 
you in the slightest degree for whatever punishment the Infidels 
injlict on you—yea: even if they torture you to death and tear 
you limb from limb,—whilst you are in league with and sub- 
servient to them, and fear them rather than your God. 

“Let them do what they please with you. The Prophet of God 
hath said,‘ Those who aid the wicked shall fall into their power, 
Your fate is due to your love of the world ; and in you is fulfilled 
the proverb, ‘ He who would seize the carrion must risk the bite of 
dogs.’ 

“ Be sure that if you and your allies do not quit your evil ways 
and repent and turn to God, you shall soon, by the will and power 
of the Almighty, be in my grasp, and taste the bitter reward of 
your wickedness in quitting the path of the Lord; but if you 
repent you shall be accepted, and receive from me the security and 
peace of God and of His prophet, and of me, His chosen servant. 

“ Signed and sealed : 
“* There is but one God, and Mahomed is His prophet? 
“MAHOMED EL Manpi [pn ABDULLA. 

“Khartoum, 13th of the month Shaban, 1302.” 

It will be seen that Mohamed Ahmed was a Job’s comforter to 
his incarcerated relations, who, although they had not left their 
homes to follow him, had mixed with the Infidels only in order to 
supply their distinguished kinsmen with information as to the 
movements of the English troops. The Prophet was cunning 
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enough to see that they were found out, and thenceforth would be 
useless as spies; and he had no intention of exchanging “ the value- 
less for the precious.” 

In his second letter to Lord Wolseley’s agent, his arrogance and 
hypocrisy are still more marked. He writes: 

“Inthe name of God, the mighty and merciful, the beneficent 
Ruler; and benedictions on our Lord Mahomed and His de- 
scendants : 

“ From the Slave and firm believer in God, Mohamed El Mahdi, 
the son of Abdullah ; 

“ To the agent of Lord Wolseley and all his soldiers. 

“ Know that God Almighty is all-powerful, and that naught in 
the Universe is impossible to Him. He utters the word, ‘ Be’; 
and It is. He is the King of all dominions and of all glory. 

“ It being His will to establish and make permanent the Faith 
of Islam, he sustained me with His angels and demons, and 
struck terror into the hearts of my enenries; and He promised me 
triumph over them all, and also the sovereignty of the whole world, 
so that neither mortals nor demons should ever be able to resist me 
in battle. I, who formerly was but a poor and frail man, have 
been chosen and anointed by God, who has rendered manifest my 
divine mission, and annihilated the Turks and other enemies of 
the Lord’s who gave me the lie. 

“ The fute of the armies sent against me are to you a matter of 
notoriety—how they perished by the sword and by fire, while the 
few survivors were made captives. You have seen how their forti- 
fied towns have fallen under my sway; and you are witness to 
the might and power which God has vested in me, and which will 
continue to increase until, by the permission of God, the whole 
earth shall be brought under my sway. 

“ Therefore, as you understand this, I summon you to become 
worshippers of the true God, and exhort you to respond to His call. 
I summon you to accept the true faith: to believe in God and His 
prophet, and to submit yourselves to the decrees of the Mahdi. 

“ Believe, and be saved. Become Moslems, and God will give 
you a twofold reward. Ye people of the Book [the Bible], come, let 
us adopt one conmon motto—namely, ‘ We will worship but one 
God, a God without a partner, 

“If you respond by a profession of Islamism, and come to your 
God, ye shall be my brethren in the Lord. Ye shall receive what I 
receive, and my rights shall be your rights; I will protect and 
preserve your lives, your property, and your honour ; and on the 
great day of Judgment (which must come) ye shall receive from 
God the great reward of the righteous. For this world shall most 
asswredly be destroyed ; but the future world, a habitation possess- 
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ing all the joys which the heart can desire, shall remain for 
ever and ever. 

“ But if ye refuse to give ear unto my words of advice, and 
persist in your infidelity, take warning that the same woe and 
destruction which overwhelmed Hicks, Gordon, and others, shall 
surely be your portion. Your numbers and your tricks will 
avail you nothing against the Almighty. 

“ You are aware that the persons whom you have made prisoners 
have sent me a letter (which I have duly received) respecting the 
priests, nuns, Europeans, and Copts, begging that they may be 
sent down to you in exchange for them, your captives. 

“I comprehend your trickery and your fraud: and inform you 
that vt 1s labour lost ; for they who are with me have turned to 
God, repented, and embraced the faith of Islam; they are more 
precious in the sight of God, and dearer to me, than those whom 
you have seized and hold in bondage. I will never consent to let 
those who have embraced Islamism return to the land of Infidels ; 
and they themselves refuse to do so. 

“ Even uf you were to hack your captives limb from limb, these 
righteous ones shall not be restored to you. 

“ Whatever you do to them can only be an adequate punishmeit 
for you, and they are equal in my estimation: there is not a jot or 
a tittle of difference between you and them. 

“That God’s will is that you shall fall into my hands I am 
certain ; and then shall you taste the bitterness of evil for your 
rebellion against God, unless you repent and become Moslems. 

“ This letter is sent as a warning to you. Peace be to those who 
follow the apostolic leadership of the Mahdi! 

“ Sealed: There is but one God, and Mahomed is His prophet. 

“ManoMeD Ext Manpi [pn ABDULLA. 

“12th of the month Shaban, 1302.” 

These letters show how completely, owing to the fall of Khar- 
toum, the False Prophet had recovered his spirits. Major Wingate,* 
R.A., serving with the Egyptian army, has shown beyond a doubt 
that, a day or two before the place was captured, the Mahdi and 
all his chiefs, because of the defeats and the tremendous loss in 
his fighting men at Abu Klea and at Metammeh, had decided to 
raise the siege and retire to Kordofan, and that it was only at the 
solicitation of one of the Amirs, more courageous than the rest, that 
they made the last assault, on the morning of January 24, 1885, 
which resulted in the capture of Khartoum and the death of 
Gordon. Had the relief force been allowed to leave England even 
a week sooner, its success had been complete. It was delayed, week 


* Major Wingate, D.S.O., is in charge of the Intelligence Department in Egypt. 
His works show him to be one of our first authorities on matters connected with 
the Soudan. 
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after week, until the Nile was almost at its lowest; and thus, with 
the difficulties thereby increased tenfold, and at a far greater cost 
in life and treasure, it arrived too late. 

When he despatched his bombastic epistles, the Mahdi little 
thought that within a very few weeks he, “the chosen of God,” 
would be done to death by a female slave whom he had scorned and 
ill-treated. His death caused the greatest confusion and consterna- 
tion among his followers; and had the English forces been ad- 
vancing, instead of retreating, Mahdism would have come to an end. 
As it was, the Khalifa Abdulla Taashi, quite as bloodthirsty a tyrant 
as the Mahdi, but without any of his intelligence or education, 
managed to persuade the fanatical hordes which surrounded Khar- 
toum that the Prophet had gone on a visit to heaven, and that he. 
Taashi, had been appointed by God to reign in his stead. The 
consequence is that he remains Vice-Mahdi to this day. 

Towards the end of April, 1885, an Arab was brought to me at 
Dongola. He stated that he had just come from El Obeid, the 
capital of Kordofan, where he had seen three or four European 
priests, prisoners at large in the town. Among them (he said) was 
the head of the late Mission at Gabal Delen, near El Obeid. This 
place was thought to be quite inaccessible to spies and to mes- 
sengers. The routes to it were infested with Arabs, who stopped 
and plundered all travellers. However, it was considered within 
the bounds of possibility that the priests might be rescued. With 
the assistance of M. Santoni, an Italian, the postmaster at Don- 
cola, | obtained the services of an Arab, Mahomed Ibn Mahmoud, 
who agreed to rescue not only the priests at El Obeid, but also the 
European captives at Khartoum, provided he was paid one hundred 
dollars in advance in each case for expenses, and £100 for each 
person rescued. He said it would take him a very long time, but 
that he was sure he could accomplish it. It was generally thought 
that success was impossible; but I was much impressed with 
Mahomed, and strongly recommended that he should be given a 
trial He was a splendid specimen of his race, full of intelligence 
and resolution, and evidently well acquainted with every tribe and 
route in the Soudan. Lord Wolseley was communicated with by 
telegraph, and immediately sanctioned the arrangement as to pay- 
ment. I advanced one hundred dollars, telling Mahomed to rescue 
the head of the Mission, if he could only bring one; and he left 
Dongola on his perilous enterprise on April 24. 

About three weeks later, orders were received for the withdrawal 
of the English garrisons and the evacuation of the Soudan. This 
could only mean handing over the country to rapine, confusion 
and chaos; and as soon as the orders became known, an immense 
exodus of the inhabitants of the districts south of Dongola, 
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occupied by the British troops, began, the unfortunate people 
knowing but too well that they were their one and only protection 
against the Mahdi, from whom they knew what to expect. They 
left all they had, and fled to Dongola, where they were encamped, 
provided gradually with transport, and passed down to Wadi Halfa. 
From Dongola and the villages above it on the Nile nearly 13,000 
refugees were sent down to Egypt. Among them was the King of 
Darfir, who had fled before the Mahdi to Dongola for safety, and 
was now again a fugitive. A more pitiable sight than that presented 
by the flight ot these poor people, leaving their homes and pos- 
sessions, and escaping with only their lives, while the evacua- 
tion was being carried out, could not be imagined. The British 
troops who had fought and conquered as British troops do fight 
and conquer, and had failed in the campaign from no fault of 
their own or of their Leader, who had done all that a brave and 
skilful Commander could do, were compelled to retreat, and leave 
the country to be overrun by hordes ot fanatical barbarians. 

On June 18 Sir Redvers Bulle: left Dongola for Cairo, and 
General Henry Brackenbury was appointed to the command of the 
rear-guard, which was assemblea there, with orders to move north 
as soon as the last of the refugees and troops had passed. The 
large town of Dongola was then completely deserted Not one 
human being remained. Fear of the Mahdi had turned this 
flourishing centre of trade and of provincial government into a 
city of the dead. 

On June 24, a few days before the departure ot the rear-guard, 
our messenger, Mahomed Mahmoud, returned at midnight, bringing 
with him Fathe: Luigi Buonomi. The Father was dressed in Arab 
costume, and his garments were in rags. From exposure to the 
sun, he was extremely dark: he might have been taken anywhere 
tor a genuine child of the desert. He was brought to me at the 
Mudirieh, where my quarters were; and his excitement at finding 
himself, after some years of captivity, free, and among sympathizing 
Europeans, was intense. He was provided with clothes, food, and 
a bed: and, wearied out by a journey of nineteen days across the 
desert, he slept in security for the first time for more than three 
years. The next morning he narrated his thrilling adventures, with 
many exclamations of thanks to the Almighty for his deliverance 
from a state of bondage in which, up to the time he had met the 
brave messenger in the streets ot El Obeid, no ray of hope had 
appeared. 

It is not possible, within the space at my disposal, to give his 
story as told to me in the Mudirieii at Dongola, and afterwards to 
General Henry Brackenbury in his tent on the banks of the Nile, 
word for word. It possesses intense interest, especially that part 
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which relates to the taking of the El Obeid by the Mahdi’s troops 
and to the death of Ahmed Pasha, the Egyptian Commander, 
Father Luigi Bonomi (or Buonomi) is a Veronese. He joined the 
Centra: African Mission in 1873; he served as a missionary at 
Kordofan and at other places; he became Vicar-General to Bishop 
Camboni at Khartoum in 1879, and in 1881 General Superior of 
the Missions of Nuba. In 1882 he was at Gabal Delen, the central 
station of these missions, when the place was attacked by the 
rebels; and on September 17 he, with the rest of the priests, 
the nuns, and 160 soldiers, was made captive. The priests were 
taken to El Obeid, which was besieged by the Mahdi. The 
inhabitants had joined the Prophet; but the Egyptian Com- 
mander, Ahmed Pasha,* had drawn in his lines ot defence, which 
then enclosed the Mudirieh, the Arsenal, the Barracks, and about 
seventy houses. The resistance was stubborn. The Mahdi’s sol- 
diers were constantly repulsed with great slaughter. They were 
harassed, and their cattle carried off at night, by the inhabitants 
of the neighbouring hills, who, the aborigines of the country, 
are called Nubi. They had been driven into the mountain fast- 
nesses; but they had never been brought under Egyptian or Arab 
sway. 

At El Obeid the seven priests and nuns were brought to a straw 
hut, where the Mahdi was sitting. He offered them the choice of 
embracing Islamism or of being beheaded, and gave them till next 
day to decide. Next morning the whole army, stated to be com- 
posed of 40,000 infantry and 10,000 cavalry, was paraded. The 
Mahdi, on a camel, was in front. The captives were marched along 
the front of the line, the soldiers reviling them and brandishing 
their swords over their heads. They were then brought in front of 
the Mahdi, who asked them if they would become Moslems, or if 
they preferred to die. They refused to embrace Islamism ; on which 
the Prophet said, “May God lead you into the right path,” and . 
ordered the soldiers to sheath their swords. They were then taken 
to the Mahdi’s own hut and given food, the Prophet sitting down 
and eating with them, and assuring them of his protection. 

A Syrian named Georgi Stambouli, who had come from the be- 
sieged city and joined the Mahdi, embracing the Mohamedan 
faith, was put in charge of them. He took them to his straw hut, 
where they remained for two months, in terror of their lives, rarely 
daring to stir outside the hut. During this time one of the men 
and two of the nuns succumbed to the terrible destitution and ex- 


* Father Buonomi spoke of the gallant defender of E] Obeid as “* Ahmed Pasha” 
oras ‘‘Ahmed Said Pasha.” Major Wingate, in his translation of Father Ohrwal- 
der’s Ten Years’ Captivity in The Soudan, describes him as ‘* Said Pasha.” 
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posure. The Mahdi then allowed them to go about the market, 
dressed in Arab dress, and gave strict orders that they were not to 
be molested. 

Shortly before this an Egyptian army under Yousef Pasha 
Shellali had marched to the relief of the city; but it had been 
annihilated by the Arabs. The defenders of El Obeid were by this 
time reduced to dire straits for want of food. Father Buonomi says 
that the head of an ass sold for thirty dollars, a fowl for thirty-five, 
an egg for two, while tobacco fetched forty-five dollars per oke 
(24 lb.) All the dogs had long before been devoured. The 
miserable soldiers wandered about, like skeletons, seeking for food 
and finding none. Still, the Commander would not surrender. 

On January 18, 1883, the Arabs made a rush, and took the place. 
They found Ahmed Pasha sitting calmly in the Mudirieh awaiting 
them. He had made an attempt to blow up the powder-magazine 
as the Arabs rushed into the place, but had been prevented by 
Ali Bey Sharif and other Egyptian officers. The scene which 
followed is best told in Father Buonomi’s own words.— 

“When the Dervishes entered the divan, or large hall, of the 
Mudirieh, they found the Commandant, Ahmed Said Pasha, sitting 
in a high-backed, carved arm-chair of stained wood, bolt-upright, 
and with folded arms. They rushed at him to slay him; but he 
looked straight at them and exclaimed, * Back, dogs! touch me not! 
you would defile me, base rebels! I will go of myself and see the 
arch-rebel, Mahomed Ahmed. Show the way!’ The Dervishes, 
startled at his words and threatening demeanour, drew back; and 
the brave old Turk went before the Mahdi, who, as soon as he saw 
him, ordered him to be searched. This was done just as he was 
drawing a loaded revolver out from his clothes, to slay the Prophet, 
who had a narrow escape. The Mahdi then said, ‘Take the cursed 
dog of a Turk away, and sell him by auction in the Bazar. Away 
with him!’ So the Pasha was led away, and exposed for sale in 
the Market Place. No one dared buy him, till one of the Mahdi's 
Emirs came up and said, in derision, ‘O, auctioneer! I will surely 
give 680 piastres for the man.’ He was therefore knocked down to 
the Emir. When the Mahdi heard this, he sent an order that the 
Pasha was to be killed at once; and some Dervishes went forth 
from his presence to carry out the order. When they came to the 
Emir’s house they ordered him to be brought forth. He came out 
by himself with proud, fearless look and demeanour, his head in the 
air. The Dervishes drew their swords. He said: ‘So you have come 
to murder me—have you? Ye cursed, cowardly dogs! I fear you 
not. May your fathers’ graves be defiled! I curse them, you, and the 
vile harlots who bore you. I curse your fathers and your mothers 
back for three generations. All your mothers and sisters are 
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abandoned women. I curse you all, and your vile False Prophet, 
Mahomed Ahmed.’ They then fell upon him; and he died, without 
fear, pouring maledictions on the rebels with his last breath. The 
Dervishes then rushed to where Ali Bey Sharif and the other 
Egyptian officers were, and slew them all. When they returned to 
the Mahdi, and told him what they had done, he pretended to be 
angry, shed tears, and told the Dervishes that they were blood- 
thirsty, and that their acts did not please him. During the siege 
of El Obeid one of the priests, Giovanni Losi, died; two others 
who had been taken prisoners were forced to turn Mahometans to 
save their lives, and were well-treated ; but the five sisters taken at 
the same time steadfastly refused to forsake their faith, and were 
half-starved. (They were mere bags of bones when I first saw them 
after the siege.) They were tortured to make them renounce their 
faith; but they would not. The nose of Teresa Grigolini was slit 
with a pair of scissors; and Elizabetta Venturini was hung up to a 
tree by her hair, and beaten. They were then driven in a state of 
nudity and starvation to Rahad, where the Mahdi saw them, and 
ordered them to become Mahometans, which command, to save 
themselves from further torture and shame, they obeyed. The 
Mahdi then had them married to three Greeks, Dimitri Cocorombo, 
Andrea, and Paragioti, who had embraced Islamism. The con- 
duct of these poor Greeks is beyond all praise. They regarded 
the marriages as merely formal, like the change of religion, and 
they respected the sacred calling and oaths ot their reputed 
wives.” 

It would be difficult to imagine bravery greater than that shown 
by the gallant old Turk, Ahmed Pasha, who, alone in the midst of 
his savage, relentless enemies, and with no possibility of escape, 
died, without a sign of fear, reviling them with his last breath; 
or a devotion to their faith more touching than that of the three 
poor nuns. Such incidents deserve a lasting record. The nuns and 
the Greeks were soon taken to Khartoum. Buonomi and his com- 
panions, Giuseppe Ohrwalder (an Austrian) and Paolo Rossignoli and 
Giuseppe Regnoto, were sent first to Rahad, where the Mahdi’s army 
headquarters then were, and afterwards back in chains to El Obeid. 
When they arrived their fetters were knocked off; and they re- 
mained prisoners at large until our messenger, the trusty Mahomed 
Mahmoud, met Buonomi in the street, on June 5, 1885, made him- 
self known to him, and showed him where he would find a camel 
at eventide, urging him to te!! no one. At nightfall Father Buonomi 
found Mahomed at the appointed place with two camels, and they 
Started instantly. After nineteen days’ travelling, they arrived at 
Dongola safely. 


The Father told us, among many other things, of the fate of 
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Olivier Pain, the French journalist, who had joined the Mahdi by a 
circuitous route, and was wrongfully supposed to have been with the 
Arab army at Abu Klea and at Metammeh. He said: “In August 
last (1884) a Frenchman, aged about 35, with a small reddish 
beard, ruddy complexion, and aquiline nose, entered the town. I 
was ordered to examine his papers. Among them I found a pass- 
port marked ‘Olivier Pain. Profession: Homme de lettres. He 
was dressed as a Dervish; and, although able to speak only a few 
words of Arabic, he persisted in using that language when addressed 
by Europeans. He used to pass the Christian prisoners without 
saluting or speaking to them. He remained ten days at El Obeid, 
and then joined the Mahdi at Rahad, subsequently accompanying 
him to Om Durman, where he died shortly afterwards.” 

Father Buonomi concluded his most interesting narrative, which 
he told in French very rapidly, by saying that the news of the 
English victories at Abu Klea and at Metammeh had struck terror 
into the hearts of the Mahdi’s followers, and that the appearance of 
a small English force anywhere would have caused them to scatter. 
This statement is corroborated by all who have since come from 
Khartoum ; and it cannot be doubted that, although, through a few 
hours’ untoward delay, Gordon and Khartoum were lost, it was by 
no means too late to retake the place, and to re-establish civilized 
rule in the Soudan, towards doing which the Mahdi’s death, just as 
our retreat from Dongola began, would have been an immense aid.* 
It had, however, been decided otherwise. A few days after Father 
Buonomi’s arrival, I left Dongola for Cairo, taking him and the last 
of the native troops with me. Meanwhile, far away up the Nile, 
as the news of the British retreat was wafted to them, the Mahdi’s 
hordes came on. They came stealthily at first, for they could not 
believe that the men who had fought and beaten them as the 
English had done could be retreating. They imagined, rather, 
that the retreat was a ruse to draw them on to be slaughtered; but 
as they gained confidence the dark billows of fanaticism and bar- 
barism rolled irresistibly along the banks of the Nile, sweeping 
away all traces of industry and civilization, and turning that which 
for some sixty years had been an orderly and populous country, 


*Saleh Fadlallah, Sheik (or chief) of a large and powerful tribe of Arabs 
ealled the Kababish, also was a victim to the retirement of the British Forces. 
He had always withstood the Mahdi, and had been our ally, assisting us by 
supplying camels for transport, and lightening our difficulties greatly. After 
the evacuation he fought on for some time, till overpowered, and made a prisoner, 
when he was, needless to say, murdered ; for the assistance he had given to us 
was notorious, and ensured his doom. The desertion of Gordon, till it was too 
late to save him, of those with him who became the Mahdi’s captives, and finally 
of those who befriended and assisted us, is not pleasant to contemplate. For- 
tunately, the incident has no parallel in the history of England. 
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under its Egyptian rulers, into a howling wilderness, where “the 
abomination of desolation” reigned.* 
ALFRED E. TURNER. 


* It may interest the reader to learn that Father Buonomi arrived safely at his 
home at Verona. Shortly afterwards I received from him a letter as follows :— 
‘* VERONA, 
*©283 Agosto, 1885. 
‘‘QNOREVOLE SIGNORE,— 
**Con sommo piacere ho ricevuto la sua del 14 corrente, inviatami 4 
Roma, perche mi ricordo le gentilezze usatemi da V.S., nel mio arrivo a Dongola, 
e durante tutto il viaggio. Nell’ atto adunque che gliene riunovo e pit sentite 
ringraziamenti ; lo assicuro che tosto ché verrano pubblicate notizie o relazioni 
mie, intorno al Mahdi ed al Sudan mi, terrd onorato di participerle alla 8.V., ché 
pud esserne piu che agni altro, giudice competente. 
‘Nell’ atto che lo prego di continuarmi la sua benevolenza, ho l’onore di 
offerirmele sempre 
** devotissimo servitore, 
**L, Luiat Bonomi.” 
** dirizze, 
‘Via Seminario No. 12, 
‘© Verona.” 
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AGRICULTURE AND ECONOMICS. 


UNORGANIZED industries, with no effective machinery to concentrate 
their voting power, are left to perish in the cold. Hence Organiza- 
tion in the industry of agriculture has naturally come to the 
front, and Lord Winchilsea’s proposal has received cordial sup- 
port. But organization is not in itself a remedy. Its value consists 
in bringing men together who have common interests, in enabling 
them to formulate a programme, and to speak with weight and 
authority. The question arises whether any effective programme 
can be formulated which does not transgress the accepted laws of 
Economic Science. If no such programme is practicable, it is better 
to face the fact and to know the worst. We think, however, that 
the ditficulty has been exaggerated, and that the divergences of 
opinion may be reconciled, without recourse to hard names, which 
raise prejudice, but do not advance the solution of the real issues. 

The first economic problem which the Conference, and subsequent 
discussions, have brought to the front is whether, and how far, the 
labourer has a common interest with the farmer and the owner in 
the prosperity of agriculture? Is it true that the conditions most 
favourable to the owner and the farmer are also the conditions 
most favourable to the labourer? Although Ricardo stated that 
“nothing can be more clearly established than that low prices of 
corn are for the benefit of the farmer,” there is no reasonable doubt 
but that both owner and farmer would be directly benefited by a 
rise in agricultural prices. It is recognized that the low range of 
prices, consequent on the stress of foreign competition, is the main 
cause of the depression. Hence the question is, Would a rise in 
agricultural prices be of benefit to the labourer, and tend either to 
raise his rate of wages or to give him further opportunities of em- 
ployment? The answer to this question depends upon the theory 
of wages. 

There would not be space in the present article to discuss the 
various theories of wages adopted by different economists. The 
starvation theory of Ricardo was superseded by the wage-fund 
theory of Mill, and Mill’s theory has in time given way to the more 
accurate statement that the amount of wages depends not on the 
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vapital employed but on the value of the product which the 
labourer assists to produce. This implies that the labourer is a 
partner in production. The profits of the farmer as well as the 
wages of the labourer depend on the value of the product. Hence 
wages and profit come out of the same fund, and the labourer and 
the farmer have a common interest in making this fund as valuable 
as possible. In the industry of agriculture the value of the common 
fund, from which profits and wages are paid, varies with the price of 
agricultural products. It follows that the labourer is interested with 
the farmer and the owner in maintaining the price of agricultural 
products at a reasonably high level. There is an unity of interest 
so far as production is concerned, and it is production which deter- 
mines the prosperity of agriculture as an industry. Different ques- 
tions arise in the distribution of the fund produced under the 
head of wages and profits, or of rent, wages, and profits; but it 
should not be difficult to keep clear the distinction between pro- 
duction and distribution. The value of the product is the high- 
water mark at which the amount of profits and wages can be per- 
manently maintained. In the long-run it is impossible for those 
who produce two loaves to divide three; but in the division both 
farmer -and labourer will desire to get a full share, and to ensure 
that neither profits nor wages are diminished by any undue claim 
under the head of rent. 

In contrast with the true theory of wages, and to emphasize its 
vital importance, we can trace how much the theory that wages are 
paid out of capital, and that their amount depends on the propor- 
tion between wage-earning population and wage-paying capital, has 
tended to obscure the real position of the labourer in industrial 
production. If wages are paid out of capital the labourer is not a 
partner in production, nor is his interest identical with that of the 
farmer. The farmer will desire to obtain a large return upon his 
capital ; but the labourer has no direct interest, since, whether the 
return is large or small, the amount of his wages remains unchanged. 
Indirectly, no doubt, the labourer would be interested in the success 
of the industry in which his labour is employed, since prosperity 
would attract fresh capital and depression would not. But he is in 
no sense a partner, although the conditions may allow him to sell 
his labour on better terms in times of prosperity than in times of 
depression. The tendency to class labourers as consumers, and to 
underrate the importance of their position as producers, has been 
fostered by this mistaken theory of wages. If a labourer is not a 
producer, and his wages do not depend on the value of the product, 
it would be to his interest that prices, even in the industry in which 
he is employed, should be as low as possible, provided only that 
there is no diminution in the amount of capital employed. Hence 
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arises the fallacy of appealing to a large body of consumers as against 
a small body of producers, and of arguing as though high prices 
implied low wages. No doubt there are periods at which high 
prices have been coincident with low wages; but this coincidence 
merely shows that, under the particular conditions, the labourer 
was not in a position to exact his full share in the apportionment 
between himself and the capitalist. 

A further explanation is required in estimating the extent to 
which the labourer is a producer jointly with the farmer. Up to 
the present time the agricultural depression has had a greater effect 
in throwing labourers out of employment than in reducing the rate of 
wages. The one tendency tells quite as hardly as the other against 
the labourer, and has the same effect in diminishing the aggregate 
amount paid for wages in the agricultural industry. The aggregate 
amount of wages is affected either by lowering the rate of wages or 
by diminishing the number of the labourers employed. There has 
been a decided tendency to depopulate country districts dependent 
upon agriculture, and it cannot be desirable to retain labourers in 
the country unless there is a fair chance of obtaining regular 
employment. The impossibility of maintaining wages, and of 
finding employment for the same number of labourers, is demon- 
strated whenever a large industry passes through a critical stage of 
depression; and no shuffling of the cards can permanently main- 
tain the amount of wages at a higher value than that of the product 
which the labour of the wage-earners has helped to create. 

The next topic is that of rent. Economic rent is not an element 
in the cost of production ; nor is it a burden on the agricultural 
industry ; but it cannot be assumed that the actual rent paid by 
farmers never exceeds the amount of economic rent. The influence 
of agricultural depression on rents has widely differed in different 
districts; but there is some exaggeration in computing the fall. 
The fall reckoned in gold has no doubt been severe; but it is less 
when measured in agricultural produce. To illustrate this, we may 
take the example of a wheat-growing arable farm—of a farm, that 
is to say, on which the agricultural depression has, during the last 
ten years, told most heavily. Assume, in respect of such a farm, 
that the rent is calculated in wheat value and is fixed at the rate 
of four bushels of wheat per acre. When wheat was at an average 
of forty-eight shillings a quarter, the wheat value, transmuted into 
gold value, would give a gold rental of twenty-four shillings an acre. 
Now that wheat is at an average price of thirty shillings a quarter 
—we omit as exceptional the low average during the last few 
months—the wheat value on the same farm transmuted into gold 
value would give a gold rental of fifteen shillings an acre. There- 
fore, although the fall in gold rental would be nearly forty per cent., 
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the owner might still be receiving the same wheat rental as before 
—a rental at the rate of four bushels of wheat peracre. As long as 
he did receive this rental, he would be taking the same proportion 
of the wheat produce of the farm as he had taken before the fall of 
forty per cent. in gold rental. In other words, even under a fall of 
forty per cent., as rents are ordinarily calculated, the owner would 
be simply sharing with his tenant the loss consequent on low prices. 
If arental calculated in agricultural produce is to be accurately com- 
pared with a rental calculated in gold, it would not be sufficient 
to take the test of wheat by itself. The effect of the value of the 
other articles produced should be taken into account. It is not our 
purpose to attempt in this article any such exhaustive comparison. 
Our purpose is to take wheat as one of the more important products 
in a wheat-growing arable district, and to point out that the appre- 
ciation of gold, or the depreciation in the price of farm products, is 
not an element which can be discarded in determining the extent 
to which rents have been reduced. Taking our own experience (and 
it is a remarkable coincidence), we find that the fall of nearly forty 
per cent. as between the gold value of wheat at an average of forty- 
eight shillings a quarter and the present gold value of wheat would 
not materially differ from the fall between the gold rental of arable 
wheat-growing land before the period of depressed prices and the 
gold rental at the present day. 

In common language, rent denotes the sum paid by the 
tenant to the owner. To ascertain, however, how far the alle- 
gation that rents are a burden on agriculture is true, and how 
far a remission or a reduction of rent will suffice to meet the agri- 
cultural crisis, it is necessary to analyze the items included in 
the payment made by the tenant. In England this payment 
customarily comprises an amount which cannot in any sense be 
called rent, since it is nothing more than the interest payable on 
that portion of the farming capital which the owner provides. A 
farm cannot be carried on unless there is a capital outlay to provide 
a farm-house, farm-buildings, and the necessary cottages. It is 
immaterial that the owner finds this capital, since it must be found 
by some one or other if the farm is not to fall out of cultivation. 
In order that the industry of agriculture may be placed on a fair 
level of prosperity, the value of the produce must suffice to pay a 
fair rate of interest on necessary capital outlay. “These buildings,” 
says Mill, “are as distinct a thing from the farm as the stock or 
the timber on it, and what is paid for them can no more be called 
rent of land, than a payment for cattle would be, if it were the 
custom that the landlord should stock the farm for the tenant.” 
We doubt whether, in the case of farms in the poorer arable districts, 
the whole amount paid under the head of rent would give more 
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than a fair return on capital outlay expended by the owner, but 
necessary for the business of the farmer. In all such cases it is im- 
possible to say that rent is a burden on the industry, or that there 
is any margin for the reduction or the remission of rent. Unless 
the conditions of an industry allow a fair interest to be returned on 
necessary capital outlay, the industry will inevitably suffer. More- 
over, the generosity of individual landlords must not be taken as 
an economic remedy for an economic difficulty. It is clear that a 
tenant may be benefited by a remission or a reduction of interest 
on capital advanced for the purposes cf his business, in the same 
way as any other debtor to whom a creditor remits the whole or a 
portion of the debt is benefited; but, in the long-run, there will 
be a general depression, unless the value of the produce will attract 
and maintain the capital necessary for conducting in an efficient 
manner the business of agriculture. 

Putting on one side the notion that interest on capital outlay is 
either a burden on industry or can be permanently remitted or 
reduced, and coming back to rent in the true sense, we must 
distinguish between actual rent and economic rent. Actual rent 
is the payment made by the farmer to the owner after the deduction 
of a proper allowance for interest on capital advanced. Economic 
rent denotes the difference in natural fertility between the worst 
lands in cultivation and the lands in respect of which the particular 
rent is paid. The amount of this rent depends on the prosperity of 
agriculture; but it does not in any way affect that prosperity. As 
the poorer lands are thrown out of cultivation, the margin of fertility 
between the worst lands still cultivated and the rent-paying lands is 
narrowed, and economic rent is proportionately reduced. The 
economic definition of rent may appear somewhat complex and 
cumbrous; but the same principle may be expressed in more 
popular language. The statement that the cultivation of land, 
with the necessary outlay in capital and labour, must be provided 
for, before any rent can be paid, exactly explains what is comprised 
under the term “economic rent,” since this rent is simply the 
surplus which arises from the cultivation of lands of a superior 
quality. It makes no difference who is the owner of the land: 
economic rent would accrue just the same though all English land 
should be “ municipalized,” or “ nationalized,” whatever these vague 
terms may inean. The stress of agricultural depression is first felt 
on lands in respect of which there is no economic rent. Thus, if it 
is desirable to keep such lands in cultivation, the value of the pro- 
duce must suffice to give a fair return to the farmer and the labourer. 
It is impossible, therefore, to consider economic rents as a burden 
on agriculture, or to look for any permanent alleviation of the agri- 
cultural depression in their remission or reduction, valuable though 
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it may be for a particular landlord to act generously, and to assist 
his tenants to tide over a period of exceptional depression. 

Very different questions arise when the actual rent exceeds the 
economic rent. In all such cases the tenant hasa right to claim not 
merely a temporary but a permanent reduction ; and, if the proposed 
Agricultural Union is to be a real union, this question must be frankly 
faced. The plea of the tenants, that, before any rent is properly 
payable, provision must be made for the cultivation of the land, is 
founded on sound economic principle. The plea, moreover, not only 
raises the question of the personal interest of the tenants: it affects 
the conditions and the future of the whole industry. To demand 
rent from land which gives return sufficient only to pay the cost 
of cultivation is to throw on the industry of agriculture a burden 
which will affect it adversely. Therefore, it becomes material to 
determine whether and to what extent actual rents in England 
exceed economic rents. It would be impossible to suggest any 
statement approaching an exhaustive generalization ; but there are 
indications that the actual rents charged in England do not gene- 
rally exceed the economic rents. In the first place, there has, during 
recent years, been a competition not for farms but for tenants; and, 
except where he is bound under the obligations of a long lease, it is 
not easy to understand what should induce a tenant to pay an 
exaggerated rent. In the second place, the fall in rentals has been 
coincident with a tendency for the poorer lands to be thrown out of 
cultivation, and this coincidence implies a substantial accord as be- 
tween actual and economic rents. In the third place, the fall in 
rents in poor wheat-growing arable districts has to a great extent 
followed the fall in wheat values, showing that, apart from a sliding 
scale, the value of the produce has closely affected the level of the 
rents. These indications, however, must not be cited as proof that 
no rents are fixed above the economic level. We hold the decided 
opinion that all rents in excess of economic rents adversely affect 
the interests of agriculture and are a burden from which the agri- 
cultural industry should be relieved without undue delay. 

It is unnecessary to dwell at any length on the claim of the 
agriculturalists to such an alteration in the incidence of taxation as 
would tend to relieve agriculture from any exceptional burden to 
which the industry is now liable. The claim is economically sound, 
and in recent years some steps have been taken to lighten the 
charges which local taxation throws on land; but nothing short of 
a revision of the whole principle on which local taxation is 
founded will suffice to aid agriculture effectually in emerging from 
the cloud of depression. It can hardly be alleged that agricul- 
turalists have a special interest in the poor, in the highway, or in 
education. We were present at a meeting where a farmer stated 
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that he was paying £200 a year for the education of other people’s 
children ; his complaint being directed, not against the Education 
Acts, but against the unfairness of throwing so large a proportion 
of the obligation upon farm land. The suggestion of a com- 
pulsory division of rates as between the owner and the tenant does 
not meet the difficulty. The charge would remain the same as 
before, and the division of liability would merely be determined by 
statutory enactment, instead of by voluntary agreement. The 
farmers are probably satisfied on this point after the experience 
they have gained under the recent Act which made the owner 
primarily liable for the payment of tithe. The extent to which 
English agriculture is affected by foreign competition emphasizes 
the importance of not unduly penalizing the home industry in the 
matter of local taxation. The imposition cannot be met by raising 
the value or price of agricultural produce, and the whole burden 
falls on the producer. The effect of taxation on home industries 
competing with foreign imports was noted long ago by Adam 
Smith. In arguing on the expediency of removing as far as pos- 
sible all restraints upon importation, Adam Smith allows the 
possibility of exceptional cases. “The second case,” he says, “in 
which it will be generally admitted to be advantageous to lay 
some burden upon foreign, for the encouragement of domestic, 
industry, is when some tax is imposed at home upon the produce of 
the latter. In this case it seems reasonable that an equal tax 
should be imposed upon the like produce of the former.” This 
passage is not quoted to illustrate a possible exception to the 
general principle of Free Trade. Its value, for our present purpose, 
consists in the clear recognition of the importance of taxation as an 
element in home competition against foreign imports. If we as- 
sume that competition on equal terms will not be enforced by the 
placing of a duty on foreign imports, it is certainly most unfair to 
handicap English agriculture in its struggle for survival against 
foreign competition by the imposition of burdens exceptionally 
heavy. 

So soon as the Agricultural Union has been formed and feels its 
strength, some policy, one way or the other, will be adopted on the 
question of foreign competition. The question is too important to 
be relegated to the background. The bias of interest will press 
it to the front, and there is no shelving it on the plea of incon- 
venience. We think, however, that the difference of opinion has 
been much exaggerated, and that discussion will tend to narrow the 
points in issue. 

For the last fifty years, Protection has occupied the unenviable 
position of economic scapegoat. It would thoroughly deserve 
this character if it implied an appeal to the efficacy of a general 
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system of industrial restriction, as against a general system 
of industrial freedom. As a fact, it does not imply any such 
appeal, excepting in the case of an insignificant minority; and no 
such appeal is involved in the plea for survival urged by the 
English agriculturalists. The large majority of Englishmen are 
Free-Traders in the sense that they are convinced that a policy of 
industrial freedom conduces to the development and prosperity 
of English trade, and to the most efficient use of our Productive 
Power. The divergence of opinion is not so much on principle as 
about the limitations within which, or the exceptions subject to 
which, the principle should be applied. It is a misnomer to classify 
as Protectionists all who are not fanatical advocates of an anarchical 
freedom, and in a former article we have protested against this 
tendency. Only a minority hold the view that Free Trade is an 
infallible prescription based on exact scientific generalization, and 
this minority does not include the more authoritative economists. 
Mill allowed the possibility of an exception to the policy of Free 
Trade. Adam Smith, basing his advocacy of Free Trade on a 
protest against the prevailing system of restraints and restrictions, 
argues, in elaborate detail, that the importation of wheat and meat 
could do no injury to English agriculture, owing to their bulk 
and the difficulty of transport. The American economist, Mr. F. A. 
Walker, whom no one can accuse of Protectionist sympathies, pro- 
tests against the attempt to deduce an universal law in favour of Free 
Trade from the high-and-dry doctrine of “ Laissez-fuire,” and says, 
“The question of Protection, as against Freedom of Production— 
not, as it is commonly stated, against Freedom of Trade—is rarely 
discussed, on both sides, upon purely economic principles ; perhaps 
has never been, in an actual instance, decided without the inter- 
mixture of political and social considerations.” The genesis of the 
Free Trade principle should be sufficient to show that there is no 
economic or other heresy in the claim of farmers for exceptional 
legislation, on the plea of self-preservation. It is quite consistent 
with this that there should be difference of opinion whether the 
plea has been proved, and the same facts or statistics will not 
necessarily lead men’s minds to the same conclusions. But, to test 
the principle, we must assume that the issue of fact has been 
found in accordance with the allegations of the agriculturalists. 
The Free-Trade doctrine, in its boldest and most uncompromising 
form, does not come within the special range of Economie Science. 
It is properly part of the main premiss, or assumption, on which 
the whole fabric of Economic Science has been built. There is a 
natural bias on the part of economists to keep any exceptions to, 
or limitations of, their main premiss, or assumption, within the 
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the doctrine of “Laissez-faire” beyond tenable limits. The argument 
really stands as follows: Free action is generally beneficial; Free 
Trade is a branch of free action; therefore, Free Trade is generally 
beneficial. The fallacy arises in attempting to twist this syllogism 
into the questionable form: Free action is always beneficial; Free 
Trade is a branch of free action; therefore, Free Trade is always 
beneficial. The major premiss in this latter form cannot be ac- 
cepted. Free action cannot be said to be universally beneficial 
either in industrial matters or in the moral or the social life of 
an organized community. Such a doctrine would lead to social 
anarchy, to a disregard of moral obligations, and to a sanction of 
the terrible evils which preceded factory legislation, and continue 
under the competition for cheap products made by underpaid 
labour. We need not wonder that there is a reaction, which 
threatens to undermine an industrial system based on individual 
freedom, when principles valuable in themselves are converted 
into instruments of a terrorising fatalism. By all means let it be 
recognized that restrictions are an evil; but let us acknowledge, 
at the same time, that policy is ‘often dictated by the necessity 
of adopting a less evil in order to avoid a greater. Which would 
be the less evil—a duty, or a bounty, on agricultural produce, or 
continued depression in the greatest home industry ? 

Economic Science traces cause and effect between quantitative 
motives and quantitative actions. The wider the assumption in 
favour of free action, the more possible is it to deduce exact scientific 
formulas. But economists do not rely exclusively on the deductive 
method. They strengthen their conclusions by inductive reason- 
ing and by an appeal to facts and statistics. It will be found that 
economics sanction the general adoption of a Free-Trade policy 
but that this sanction does not extend to its universal application 
without reference to the special conditions and circumstances. 

Attention has been mainly concentrated on two points, and it 
is unnecessary to travel outside these to illustrate the statement 
made above. It is said that commodities are exchanged for 
commodities or services, and that the fact of exchange implies a 
resulting benefit. It may be assumed that commodities are ex- 
changed for commodities or services, and that, as a general 
principle, the fact of exchange implies a resulting benefit; but it 
is inconsistent with logical method, and out of all reason in 
relation to actual fact, to make the inference that all exchanges 
necessarily imply a resulting benefit to the two bargaining parties. 
We agree that it would be an exaggeration to attribute such an 
inference to authoritative economists; but it is equally an ex- 
aggeration to attribute to them the doctrine that Free Trade is 
a scientific generalization of universal application. If we grant 
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that a man bargains in expectation of profit, it does not follow that 
the expectation is realized; and no proof is forthcoming that the 
interest of the traders who carry on the foreign exchange between 
two communities is in all cases necessarily identical with the interest 
of those communities. 

The second point on which attention has been concentrated is 
whether the so-called postulates of English economists—the trans- 
ferability of capital and the transferability of labour—can be 
accepted without considerable allowance and limitation. If capital 
and labour can be transferred without material loss from one 
industry to another, it is sufficiently obvious that the plea for 
survival put forward by farmers and labourers need not be seriously 
entertained. In spite of repeated challenge, however, the proof of 
these postulates has not as yet been produced. We deny that 
they would apply under the present conditions of English trade, or 
meet the industrial depression which would be involved if it were 
really true that English agriculture is threatened with impending 
ruin. Can capital be transferred from an industry threatened 
with ruin? The transference of capital implies a purchaser, 
and where would you find a purchaser under such conditions 7 
How many farmers or owners are there who would welcome an 
opportunity of realizing the residue of their capital on any reason- 
able terms? Let us turn from the difficulties of the farmer to the 
difficulties of the labourer. Is there room in other English industries 
to absorb the amount of labour which would be displaced should 
further considerable tracts of English land be thrown out of culti- 
vation ? Practical men answer in the negative, and working men 
appreciate to the full the evils incident to increased competition in 
a crowded labour market. There is in this respect an unity of 
interest between all the working men in England, and the artisan 
already realizes the danger he runs from an influx of country 
labourers. 

It has been too readily assumed that displaced labour and capital 
will find alternative occupation in providing commodities to ex- 
change against the larger volume of imports from abroad. A con- 
crete instance will show that this assumption may be carried too 
far. We may suppose that the artisans in a Lancashire cotton-mill 
are being supplied with food products by Buckinghamshire farmers 
and labourers, and that this system is changed under the influence of 
foreign competition, with the result that the artisans purchase their 
food from foreign producers. Statistics would show a flattering 
increase in the volume of foreign trade: the imports being increased 
by the amount and the value of the food products from abroad 
and the exports being increased by the amount and value of the 
manufactured goods sent abroad in payment. The skeleton in the 
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cupboard arises when we turn our attention to the Buckinghamshire 
farmers and labourers. Where is the vacant place for them under 
the new system? They have lost the customers for whom they pro- 
duced, and foreign producers have stepped into their place. It will 
depend upon circumstances whether they can find an alternative 
field of employment for capital or labour; but the artisan must 
decide how far he is benefited by a slight cheapening in food 
products, when the benefit is accompanied by competition for 
employment from the labourer, from whom he has ceased to pur- 
chase, but who claims his right to migrate to the centres of 
industry. 

If, then, we are to treat the Free-Trade question as one of 
expediency rather than of principle,—and this is consistent with 
economic teaching—there is no reason for applying in foreign 
exchange a policy different from that which has been adopted in 
the regulation of home industries. In domestic legislation the 
high-and-dry doctrine of “ Laissez-faire” has been discarded. It has 
been properly admitted that restrictions are justified under certain 
conditions, and that it is not possible to maintain an attitude of 
administrative nihilism. The plea of cheapness has broken down 
before the plea of humanity, and no one proposes to repeal the 
Factory Acts; the plea of cheapness has not been allowed to stand 
in the way of the plea for education, and the Education Acts have 
met with general approval. It is not necessary to multiply instances. 
Where is the business man, where is the artisan, or the labourer, 
who says that he believes in free competition without stint and 
without limitation? We all agree that competition is a valuable 
incentive to be fostered and encouraged up to a certain point; but 
few will deny that it may be carried to a wasteful extreme, disad- 
vantageous not only to those who directly feel its force, but to the 
whole industrial community. Free Trade is but a branch of the 
tree of Free Competition, and a greater authority cannot be claimed 
for the off-shoot than is allowed to the parent-stock. 

Whether the policy of imposing a limitation on Free Trade in 
favour of agriculture will ever be adopted depends as much on 
political and social as on economic considerations. Economic 
Science does not bar the way, although it throws a heavy burden 
of proof on any industry which claims to be entitled to exceptional 
treatment. Sir Henry Parkes explains that political prejudice on 
the other side of the globe has told in favour of the home producer, 
whereas in England it has told in favour of the home consumer. 
We hope that the main issue will not be shelved by an appeal to 
the time-honoured fallacy that the labourers and artisans in an 
industrial community are primarily interested in their capacity of 
consumers. English labourers and artisans will realize that their 
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interest in their capacity of producers is as important as their 
interest in their capacity of consumers, and will learn that cheap 
products, whether food or any other necessary commodity, may be 
bought dear, if cheapness implies either a loss of employment or an 
influx of new competitors into a crowded labour market. 


C. A. Cripps. 


EXTRAVAGANCE IN DRESS. 


THERE was a time, within the memory of many of us, when it 
was an accepted fact that English women did not know how to 
dress, and no one would have had the courage to affirm that any 
taste in dress or in adornment was possible save among the French. 
French women have hitherto always upheld the position of being 
the best and most-expensively dressed women, and set the fashions 
for the rest of the world. ‘The late Empress of the French, in the 
heyday of her beauty and power, paid much attention to the matter, 
and her luxury and expenditure gave the great impetus to French 
taste and fashion in the matter of clothes. The never-ending 
succession of fétes at the Tuileries and St. Cloud—which were 
continued even in the country life of the French Court,—taxed the 
inventive taste of the first French modistes, and gave birth to the 
kaleidoscopic change of fashions which alone satisfied that pleasurc- 
loving society. The most costly silks and velvets were made to 
deck out the French aristocracy of the Second Empire for the 
gorgeous soirées and receptions of the brilliant and beautiful 
Eugénie, while at Fontainebleau the most fantastic and expensive 
toilettes de campagne were invented and worn to add zest and 
colour to the life which was played at beneath the spreading trees 
and in the glades of that most enchanting scene. Although French 
taste was always copied and adopted in England, and most women 
of fashion or style bought their smartest garments in Paris or pro- 
cured them at English modistes intimately associated with the 
smartest French milliners, until quite recently, owing to the difficulty 
of communication, the costliness of the materials, and the high price 
asked by the foreign milliners, only a very few rich and extravagant 
women in England did so. The majority content themselves with 
the cheaper and less original English dresses. The increased facilities 
of communication, and the cheapening of all material for dress, 
added to the impetus given to fashion by the luxury and gaiety of 
the French Court, which spread in a lesser measure to England, 
produced a revival of taste founded on French ideas. Paris un- 
doubtedly still takes the lead in new fashions; but we in England, 
following her, make what modifications and changes we find suit- 
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able to our English ideas, and do not continue our slavish obedience 
to the French conceptions. 

Woman’s taste and influence on fashion have done a great deal 
towards improving our ideas in England. Cheap postal rates 
and cheap fashion-books have aided further. There is no country 
vicarage, no small middle-class family in the most remote part 
of Englarid, that cannot procure a journal of fashions in which 
the gowns worn by the richest and most conspicuous women in 
England are depicted, as well as those suitable to a humbler 
and simpler life-—with the minutest description of how to carry 
out their designs,—as well as patterns that can be copied by 
the veriest neophyte; and nothing is more striking than the well-cut 
and smart gowns that one sees at any lawn-tennis, or afternoon 
party, or county ball, worn by the daughters of men of narrowly 
limited income. There are now in every country town first- 
rate dressmakers who are prepared to turn out a gown that 
would do credit to any London milliner, and the shops pro- 
vide a variety of material which makes dressing well a very easy 
thing to those who have money to spend, without much taste 
or knowledge. Much money is not even a necessity. With the 
extraordinary cheapness of dress-material, the actual cost is easily 
within the limits of the most slender allowance. The same is 
true of the most important items, perhaps, of women’s dress,— 
namely, gloves, boots, shoes, and stockings, all of which are about 
forty per cent. cheaper than they were thirty years ago;—and 
all articles of millinery, such as feathers, flowers, and ribbons, are 
equally moderate in price. I do not suppose that anyone will ques- 
tion the truth of the statement as to the increased cheapness of all 
articles of dress, or'as to the improved facilities for dressing well 
that are now at hand; but, at the same time, no one can deny that 
people spend more, and that in every way the cost of dressing well 
has increased as much as the cost of material has diminished. This, 
perhaps, is not true of all classes ; but of the upper, the upper middle, 
and the middle classes, it certainly is. It may be interesting to 
examine the causes which have produced this, and also to show that 
even to the class which should have benefited by the increased 
cheapness of production (I mean the poorer or working class) it 
has not been an unmixed blessing. 

If we look back forty years, and take as examples any woman 
of the upper classes, and recall to our minds how she dressed and 
what variety she allowed herself in clothes, we shall see what a 
vast change has come. From £300 to £400 a year was considered 
very large pin-money for a woman who, by position, rank, and 
fortune, was expected to dress better than her neighbours. Her 
wardrobe probably consisted of one or two good silks, costing about 
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from £8 to £12 each, generally a velvet gown, and one or two 
common gowns for everyday wear. Her evening gowns cost about 
£10 or £12,—that for very smart ones,—and her Court dress 
probably about £25. What bonnets she had cost about £1, and 
30s. was an outrageously extravagant price to pay for one. Gloves 
and shoes were a very small item in her expenditure; for, although 
particular kinds of both are made cheaper now than then, in her 
day there was only one quality, and that of the very best. To 
a woman only requiring such a (to our modern ideas) modest 
allowance of gowns, her pin-money was sufficient to provide that, 
and to defray her other small expenses. It must not be supposed 
that in the instances I am quoting her life was entirely a country 
one. The London season was a more important episode, for the 
difficulties of moving were much more serious than now; and many 
families, having come to London when Parliament met, remained 
for six months. Girls were in similar case. From £100 to £150 
was a very large allowance for the daughters of the woman whose 
expenditure we have indicated: that included Court dress and 
riding habits, large items in a girl’s allowance. Girls hardly ever 
wore silk gowns—certainly never velvet,—and the materials of 
which their clothes were made were of the simplest and plainest 
nature. A ball-gown was of white tarlatan, which cost about £3, or, 
if a very smart one, of net, made with endless skirts over a silk 
petticoat, when the wearer was well enough off to afford it; and occa- 
sionally flowers were used to trim the skirt of the dress. In the 
country, girls wore the plainest gowns, and changed them only for 
dinner; a tea-gown was unknown, and cotton prints and muslins 
were the usual material for summer and warm weather. Hats and 
bonnets were plain and cheap; often one was bought in London, 
and copied by the lady’s-maid for the other daughters of the family. 

A lady’s-maid was a more important person than she is 
now. She made many of the dresses worn by her mistress, and 
altered and turned them when they had become shabby. She was 
not the glorified half-French dressmaker a first-rate maid is to-day. 
The cut was much less accurate, and dresses did not fit like 
gloves, which is now indispensable to a smart gown. Maids 
earned much lower wages. £20 was considered very high; 
whereas £40 or £50 is not at all out of the way for a first-rate 
French maid now. No class encourage the constant change of 
fashion more than they, for every gown discarded by their mistress 
is theirs, and they wear it or sell it; if they wear it, they often 
jook smarter in it than its original owner looked. There was 
much less variety in dress formerly ; clothes lasted much longer, 
and women wore the same gown for a greater length of time; 
and, with modes that changed less often, a gown took longer 
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to become old-fashioned. Plainness of dress, the rule among the 
rich and well-born, was in greater measure the rule among the 
less exalted. The wife of a small country gentleman, or of a 
clergyman, being always in the country, had perhaps her two 
day-gowns and her one evening-gown a year, and her daughters 
were apparelled with equal simplicity. They bought their things at 
the best draper’s in the nearest large county town, and the local 
dressmaker—one of the busiest and most important personages in 
the locality—made them up. I well remember the dressmaker of 
a large county town in Scotland who went from one house to 
another making up the dresses of the neighbourhood: and how 
keen was the competition for her services! She copied the one or 
two mantles and gowns got from London; and did so with fidelity 
and taste, though nowadays her productions would be considered 
a violence to form and fashion. 

Such was the manner in which the majority of women in 
England contrived to dress themselves. It was primitive; but it 
was as interesting and important as the gorgeous toilettes worn by 
ladies of fashion nowadays; and the home-made things produced 
much pleasure in the minds of the women then. The purchase of a 
silk or a satin gown in those days was a great event: it cost a great 
deal, it was of the best quality, and it often lasted a lifetime— 
certainly for years—for one can easily see how good all material was 
by the old wardrobes which still remain in some old houses, and 
are only now produced for theatrical purposes. The satins and the 
brocades which stood by themselves are no fiction, but realities; 
and in the goodness of the material lay the secret of the economy 
in dress. All material, whether silk or stuff, was much dearer ; but 
it was so much better that it lasted twice the time, and there was, 
therefore, no necessity for the constant change of fashion which the 
introduction of cheaper stuffs has brought about, the excellence of 
the material more than compensating for the expense of making 
it up. 

The cheapening of materials has been brought about only by 
lowering the standard of excellence; and in no case are the cheap 
goods of to-day to be compared in wear or in quality with those, 
sold years ago, which wore until the wearers were tired of them, 
and lasted for years, and only at long intervals gladdened the 
heart of the lady’s-maid by becoming hers. The silks and 
the satins of to-day are half-cotton. No better example can be 
mentioned than the endless quantities of so-called satins which, 
being cheap, are the only things women will look at. They consist 
principally of a heavy cotton warp with the slightest film of silk 
shot over it, and a basting of paste which is technically known as 
“potage.” The appearance of many such satins is not unfamiliar 
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to us after a few days’ wear, or half-an-hour before a fire, 
when the lustrous sheen disappears, and we find the glory of the 
satin departed. This is true also of woollen goods, made of 
short staple wools dyed in the piece, instead of, as formerly, 
in the yarn, many of which tear and wear into holes before they 
have been many weeks in use. The cost of making-up such 
rubbish is just as great as if the material were the costliest; for 
the expense of making-up has almost doubled, and for one 
good dress two or three of the inferior quality are required, and 
the cost is doubled or trebled by the extra making-up. The 
greatly-increased expenditure in dress lies in the making-up of 
clothes. We all know that in estimating the expense of a gown 
the cost of the material is the most unimportant item, and no 
remark is more familiar, in discussing such matters, than, in reply 
to an exclamation as to the expense of a gown, “O! but I paid 
nothing for the stuff!” The tailor-made gown is one of the 
prettiest but most expensive of fashions; for women generally find 
their own cloth or homespun, and the tailor’s charges are enor- 
mously in excess of the cost of the material. The materials for two 
such gowns were bought the other day in the Highlands for £4, 
and the tailor’s charge for making the gowns was £15 a-piece. 
It is in the expense of making-up that the greatly increased cost of 
dress is to be found. There are other causes, of which the main 
ones are— 

(a) The rise in salaries and wages (especially for best hands), 
which are double or treble those of thirty years ago. 

(b) The shortening of the hours of work, which are now regulated 
by law. This, perhaps, is the greatest element in work-room 
expenses. Formerly, in the press of the season, perhaps for 
two months, all hands worked till midnight if necessary, and, as 
a rule, worked willingly, to get their employers over the pinch. 
certainly in good houses the extra work was willingly done, 
Under the Factory Acts, work-rooms can be open only for a limited 
period of hours, and heavy penalties are inflicted for infringements 
of the law. In order that the work of to-day may be overtaken, 
the staff has been largely increased ; and, in order that it shall re- 
main efficient, it has to be kept together throughout the whole year, 
whether there is work or not. Good work-room hands cannot be 
got together and dismissed as business fluctuates. 

(c) The fashions of late years have entailed excessively elaborate 
facons, and the cost of manual labour and the work-room expenses 
entailed in carrying out the fantastic requirements of an ever- 
changing mode have become proportionately heavier 

(d) Formerly a few leading “models,” well selected in Paris, and 
typical of the fashions prevailing during the season, would suffice, 
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and by these the best-dressed ladies in the land were content to 
be guided in their selection and orders. Now ladies expect to see 
new models and a new fashion almost every week; if new ones 
do not exist, they have to be invented. The enormous quantity of 
work to be turned out to satisfy the craze for varied dresses, and 
the consequent large rise in wages, salaries, and establishments, 
entail a very appreciable effort among dressmakers to obtain 
efficient hands. This, with the short hours of work, fully accounts 
for the costly item of making-up. 

The foregoing reasons are nearly sufficient in themselves to show 
why dressing costs so very much more now than it formerly cost; but 
by far the most potent cause is the craze among women to over-dress 
themselves and multiply their gowns. It is no uncommon thing 
tor people to wear four or five gowns a day; and, much as many 
women in London err in this respect, perhaps a smart country 
house is the best place in which to see the grievous extent to 
which the luxe is carried. It used not to be necessary to vary 
one’s clothes so often, nor was it akin to social sin to be seen 
twice during a visit in the same gown; but no smartly-dressed 
woman with any respect for her reputation in that respect would 
allow such a calamity now. Gowns must be changed: morning, 
walking, afternoon, evening, each has its separate apparel; and the 
tea-gown, which is an invention of the last few years, is perhaps 
the most gorgeous and extravagant article in the list. Who does 
not know the aspect of a magnificently-furnished dining-room in a 
large country house at 5.30, with its well-shaded lamps and candles 
throwing a subdued light over a scene as brilliant as any evening 
entertainment, where the brocades and silks and lace and flashing 
prints make all observers rub their eyes, and wonder whether this 
fairy-scene is not adream? Still, the scene at dinner outdoes the 
tea party a thousandfold. It used to be said that women dressed 
to please men. If so, those days are passed. Now they dress to 
outvie one another. At least, one cannot but think so, for, as a rule, 
men only notice the ensemble: the details are absolutely thrown 
away on them: and if the object of women were to attract men 
only a much smaller outlay would suffice. It is not only the 
outward garment that is splendid and varied: another modern 
expense in the dress of women is the magnificence of their under- 
linen. Every article of a smartly-dressed woman’s linen is a work 
of art. The finest linen and the costliest laces are de rigueur ; 
the countless petticoats and the perpetual change of chausswre (every 
gown having its shoes and stockings to match) constitute another 
item in the list of necessary articles; and when one comes to 
reckon on the endless toilettes of a year, with their indispensable 
accessories, one sees easily how impossible it is for any woman 
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smartly-dressed to be so economically. Women of the highest 
rank in England used to consider £300 or £400 a year ample for 
pin-money, and out of that helped others less rich than them- 
selves; but that is ridiculously out of proportion to the sums 
spent by any woman who wishes to be well dressed. If married 
women can afford to spend double or treble what their mothers 
spent, and their husbands are able and willing to let them do so, it 
is only injurious indirectly, perhaps, in a way I shall indicate later; 
but it is directly very hard on girls, who, as a rule, have not large 
allowances, and must, under modern conditions of fashion, emulate 
as much as possible the example of the young married woman. 
Girls are hardly handicapped enough, as it is, against this new com- 
petitor, who in so many ways trenches on their place in society, and 
their only hope is to try and imitate the real article as much as 
possible: so they have to dress out of an allowance of less than 
half that which she spends. In their smaller way, they must 
have silk, satin, and brocade; and in this change the great extra 
expense occurs, girls having discarded all the light and simple, 
for heavy and rich, materials. Like all women in society, girls 
are now as much en evidence as married women. Formerly girls 
went out in a moderate way, and were not to be seen at many of the 
places which they now frequent. Very few girls went to race meet- 
ings, and lawn-tennis and afternoon parties (all requiring their own 
toilettes) were not then the fashion, Three or four balls a week 
during the season was a good allowance. Now two or three a night 
is a frequent occurrence. The good old custom of wearing out 
their London dresses in the country was then in vogue. Now by 
the end of a season the fashion has all changed: gowns are out of 
date: and no one can look dowdy nowadays and wear in a second 
season the dresses of the last year. Thus, the £100 or £150 which 
more than satisfied girls thirty or forty years ago has increased 
to £250 and £300, and even at that figure girls find it impossible 
to make both ends meet. 

There is an obvious moral to be drawn from the -modern ex- 
travagance of girls. Fathers may be able and indulgent enough 
to provide what seems a large sum for their dress; but no one else 
can; and may not the impossibility of doing so, and the dread of 
the same spirit of extravagance throughout, act as a deterrent 
against marriage? Many men desire to marry; but before taking 
the final step they ponder the costly necessities which a wife entails. 

It seems impossible to stem the current and stop the extrava- 
gance which is the fashion. The old saying, “It is good for trade,” 
is true in a certain sense; but it does not encourage English 
manufacture, for the cheap materials, as well as the richest and 
most extravagant foreign, undersell our English productions. The 
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cutters-out and the tailors are mostly French and German; which 
is not for the benefit of the dressmakers and the drapers, 
although it is the custom to say that they make large fortunes from 
the labour of the foreigners. Very careful enquiry has satisfied me 
that the profits of both are much less than they were thirty or forty 
years ago. The strain of competition entails a much larger turnover 
to produce the profit. The whole of every business establishment 
has to be kept up on a much larger scale as women become more 
exacting in their requirements as to attention and facilities for 
shopping. The system of credit given by dressmakers must tend 
to diminish their profits further. Long ago nearly all the customers 
of the best milliners in London were women who paid their bills 
half-yearly, and ordered only what they could pay for. One cannot 
shut one’s eyes to the fact that there are now many women, whose 
incomes make it impossible for them to pay for their clothes, who 
must be in debt to their dressmakers. Then, milliners now dress 
ladies who are répandw in society for nothing, or for a nominal 
sum, for the sake of advertisement. 

One of the most astounding instances of the tyranny of the 
goddess Fashion is the staunch way in which a fashion is adopted, 
if it becomes established, irrespectively of its merits, artistic or 
other. Every woman, whatever her size and shape, complexion or 
age, adopts it. How vividly we recall the figures of middle-aged 
women, fat, largely-developed, with gowns so tight that the whole 
of their outlines were visible, when it was the fashion to wear gowns 
tied back behind. Can we forget the discomfort we underwent in the 
days when we wore bonnets higher than Papal crowns, when sitting up 
in a close carriage was an impossibility ? or the agony many under- 
went in the early days of high-heeled shoes? or when, perched 
on one’s toes in an attitude at once unbecoming and painful, the 
effect of which was to destroy -the shape of the foot, women not 
only walked and danced in these instruments of torture with a 
heroism worthy of a better cause—simply because it was the 
fashion ? The large sleeves, the wide sleeves (both hideously dis- 
figuring), which have been struggling for supremacy during the 
last few months, and the tight skirts of the last years, are giving 
way already to others, wide and voluminous, which are suggestive 
of a still more radical change. These alterations, which have come 
about in the last few months, are instances of the many inconveni- 
ences to which Fashion subjects us. 

There is another point from which we must look at the in- 
creased extravagance and constant change of fashion, and in some 
ways a very sad one—namely, the effect which the example of 
our rich women is having on the women of the working classes 
Every class unites to emulate the class above it, and tries to 
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sweep away the lines of demarcation; and this is particularly the 
case with women. The East-End factory girl, with her “ Gains- 
borough” hat and her “ Bang,” is only a coarse imitation of what 
she thinks the lady of fashion in the West-End must be; and the 
servant-maid who spends all her small wages in a slavish imita- 
tion of her mistress, and emerges up the area steps on Sunday so 
gorgeously apparelled that she is almost unrecognizable, is another 
instance, and one that comes home to us more nearly. The 
high-heeled shoes which have deformed the feet of most of our 
servant-girls, the tight stays which are ruining their digestions, 
the tawdry finery and the flashy material of which their clothes are 
made,—are all worn because their mistresses wear things like them. 
The girls do it because they are cheap and do not last long enough to 
be dowdy and out of fashion; and thus we see a reproduction in 
another class of what we deplore in our own. No servant will buy 
a good stuff to make a gown, for it will not wear out. Although 
the stuff may remain sufficiently fashionable to satisfy the in- 
exorable goddess Fashion, taste will change, and the gown can- 
not be cut about to be the current style: so the girls buy year by 
year worthless materials, which are bad in themselves, extravagant 
in wear; and on these, constantly changing them to be in the 
fashion, they spend all their earnings. In their case, the cost 
of making-up is nearly double the value of the material, for now 
no gown with any pretension to be in the fashion can be made up 
for less than 10s.; formerly it was never more than 5s. or 7s. 6d. 
It is the same with factory-girls and working-girls. What they 
can save out of their poor wages to buy themselves clothes is mis- 
spent, in the same way, in the large drapery shops and in the second- 
hand-clothes shop. In the East-End of London, and in parts 
where manufactures abound, and working people live, it would be 
almost impossible to find any good and durable material, as there 
is no demand for it; and the poor, like the girls, look only for 
what is cheap. It would be ridiculous to say that cheap clothing 
is not a great boon to the poor, and that the cheapening of boots 
and shoes, even at the cost of diminishing their serviceableness, 
has not been one of the greatest blessings they enjoy; but there is 
another side even to that question. The cheap boots of to-day 
neither wear nor mend as the old-fashioned hand-made ones used 
to. There is no unmixed good, no unmixed evil, in life; but it is 
certain that cheap clothing and finery has tended to destroy the 
spirit of thrift among the working women of England, and, by 
enabling them to dress out of their station, has increased the 
temptations with which their life abounds. The frequent change 
of fashion affects the working classes materially as well as morally. 
The revival of a particular fashion, such as a new trimming, or a 
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new material for bonnets, or particular flowers, gives work and 
constant employment to a vast number of hands, especially 
women; and, for a time, work and wages are plenty. Suddenly, 
without any reason or warning, the fiat goes forth that such things 
are no longer the mode, and are discarded: with the result that 
inany of the workers, who have been at some pains to learn how to 
make those particular articles, are thrown out of employ; and 
before they have time to learn the new fancy either it is imported 
cheaply from abroad or it is taken up and made in some other 
locality, leaving the manufacturer with stocks which he can get 
rid of only at a ruinous sacrifice. 

In the matter of expenditure in dress and ever-varying fashion 
wisdom seems to be powerless. Nothing can be simpler and 
less extravagant than the example set by our Royal Family- 
Whilst dressing and looking more beautiful than any other English 
woman, the Princess of Wales has never appeared extravagant, and 
we know that in certain instances she has thrown her great influence 
into the scale against changes and fashions which she considered 
bizarre and unbecoming. Still, she has been able to control only 
to a certain extent. The great dressing section of society is not to 
be controlled by any influence, howsoever august, when it can read 
of its toilettes in all the society papers of the day. The recapitu- 
lation of the magnificence of the Drawing-room gown of Lady 
So-and-so, or of the Church Parade gown of Mrs. So-and-so, or of 
the list of gowns made for a fashionable bride, is what the soul of 
the average woman cannot resist. Take the best, simplest, and 
nicest of women, and talk to her of her clothes and chiffons, and she 
will listen with deep and pleased interest; and even an M.A., or a 
senior wrangler, considers her gowns of no small importance. Such, 
however, are not the women who are creating the evil of which we 
complain. It is the women who live for enjoyment, whose personal 
adornment is the absorbing subject of their lives, who are setting 
this example of extravagance, and are injuring every class, above 
and below, by ministering to the most contemptible of woman’s 
weaknesses. 

The desire of every class to live up to the one above it, 
to emulate its frailties, to copy its foibles, is sapping our social 
strength and bringing us closer and closer to the great revolution 
which surely must come. Cn all sides we hear of agricultural 
distress, diminished rents, and decreasing incomes; yet we eat, 
and drink, and spend our money, as merrily as ever, and our 
women dress as magnificently as if there were no signs of the 
stern crisis through which the country has to pass, or of the 
poverty and distress at our doors. There are thousands out of 
work, children and women wanting food, and needs for help on 
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every side, which stand out in sharp contrast with the luxury 
and extravagance we see around us, and should warn us 
that a day of reckoning may not be far off for ourselves. If 
women determined to discard the ornaments, the garnitures, the 
trimmings, and the stufis of French manufacture, and would return 
to the simplicity and plainness of dress which satisfied their 
mothers and grandmothers, they would give a stimulus to home 
production ; and, if they insisted on a certain standard of excellence 
in the material they purchased, they would soon find their example 
followed by women of all classes. I do not intend for a moment to 
imply that a miracle would be wrought ; but the wise change would 
undoubtedly give permanent employment to many thousands who 
have suffered severely from the caprices of Fashion, and would 
remove the reproach, now resting upon English women, that they 
are indifferent to the most serious of their social obligations. 


Mary JEUNE. 
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PART IIL. 


THe Chamber hardly met before the Government afforded the 
Opposition an excellent opportunity of attack. One of those un- 
fortunate disasters which always excite deep popular feeling had 
just come to pass in Tonquin. In consequence of a local insur- 
rection, a small detachment of a hundred men had been massacred ; 
and a second detachment, sent against the rebels, who had, mean- 
time, been considerably reinforced, was compelled to retire. The 
revolt, which in its incipient stage might have been easily quelled, 
was assuming alarming proportions, and the Ministry found itself 
constrained to ask for supplementary supplies. It so happened that 
at this very moment Diel, the Colonial Minister,was being made the 
subject of a double scandal, and seemed likely to be the hero, not 
only of a divorce suit, but of a green-room brawl as well, the details 
of which had found their way into the “ Society ” paragraphs of the 
newspapers, and were being freely commented on. This “ double 
event” happening, as it did, at the very time that the troops under 
the control of his department were being slaughtered, his position 
was one of extreme delicacy. An angry growl began to take 
the place of the singular indulgence thitherto shown to him by 
public opinion: it almost looked as if he must come to grief. 
It was rumoured that even his own side would not back him 
up, and that the Ministry would have to get rid of him. The 
Opposition was already counting on scoring a triumph, and making 
a breach in a Cabinet whose cohesion against the attacks of an 
increasingly-powerful Party had been the principle of its strength. 
A furious newspaper war was in full swing. The Press took sides 
energetically, not to say vehemently. Teissier’s paper, Order, stood 
almost alone in its comparatively moderate tone. Michael had 
had a lively discussion on the subject with his Editor. Peyraud, 
who was a clever tactician, wanted, as he said, to “let fly.” 

“ Morality, just now,” he said, “commands the market. Let us 
profit by it, and smash the rascals who have laid themselves so open 
to attack !” 

“ Let us be consistent, first of all,” answered Michael. “We have 
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often rebuked the organs of the Extreme Left for their unwarrant- 
able attacks on their adversaries’ private life. Don’t let us take a 
leaf out of their book. Pitch has a way of sticking to those that 
meddle with it.” 


Peyraud gave in, though he was convinced they were making a 
mistake. 

De Thornes, to whom he complained, shrugged his shoulders. 

“Fellows like Diel can do anything,” he said, with his usual 
cynical wisdom. “They always manage to scrape through somehow.” 

Diel, indeed, did not seem to care a penny for all the abuse 
showered upon him. On the Ministerial bench he displayed his 
usual placid impudence ; no cloud on his brow, no trace of embarrass- 
ment in his manner. He showed himself in the Bois, riding his 
spirited Irish mare with his usual judgment ; and at the theatre he 
was equally impassive, under the concentrated stare of every opera- 
glass in the house. 

“He plays a plucky game!” said Peyraud. “What an exquisite 
pleasure it would be to bowl him out !” 

When the question of Supply arose and stood first on the “ Order 
of the day,” Diel spoke with all the deliberation of a man sure of 
himself, and of the clearness of his conscience. De Thornes replied 
incisively, but kept strictly to the point in question. A member ot 
the Government then made a wearisome, long-winded speech, as if 
intending to tire out the House. A member of the Right then 
rose, and in a rather dull address touched, at last, on the personal 
question which was in everyone’s mind. “And what was the 
Secretary for our Colonies doing, forsooth, while our savage enemies 
were slaughtering our soldiers ?” Expectant murmurs ran round 
the Assembly and the spectators when Combel rose, and walked up 
to the tribune. It was evident that the Ministry meant to stand to 
their guns, and that open war was to be declared. 

The President of the Council explained, first, the reasons “ of 
general interest” which prevented the Cabinet from remaining 
passive during the debate, and then he went on: 

“There are others, also, which make it incumbent upon me to say 
something in support of one of the most active and valuable of our 
colleagues since we have occupied this bench; and you will not be 
surprised, gentlemen, if I allude to this matter, since the Honourable 
Member who has just spoken has practically challenged me to do 
so. We can never allow gossip from outside to interfere with the 
conduct of public affairs. We have always held that the in- 
terests of the State should be above, and beyond, such futile 
reports and calumnies.” 

At the word “ calumnies” he was interrupted by general protests, 
and Teissier’s voice was heard above the tumult:— 
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“T demand a hearing! ” 

The President’s bell rang; and, as soon as order was sufficiently 
restored, Combel continued, but without completing his sentence. 

“We have seen, elsewhere, statesmen useful, if not necessary, 
to their country, ruined by incidents that left their honour, as 
public men, intact. It was an unworthy spectacle, which, I hope, 
we shall never see here. True, gentlemen, we require that those 
who direct our public affairs should have clean hands; we are 
alive to what they owe to us as well as to themselves ; but let us 
refrain from raising the veil from their private life. That concerns 
them, and them only, until such time as it is thrust on public 
notice in other ways than by worthless gossip. That time has not 
yet come.” 

The Chamber again showed signs of impatience, and the Right 
benches interrupted the speaker. Combel, as soon as he was 
allowed to go on, dropped the personal question, as if he had 
exhausted it, and, returning to the question of Supply, looked at it 
from various sides. 

He could scarcely gain a hearing. A storm was evidently brew- 
ing. Scepticism was out of date; and it was plain that if only 
some one, carrying the weight of real conviction, would honestly 
show up the disingenuousness of the light and airy tone assumed 
by the Colonial Minister, the crisis, which had hung fire so long, 
would be precipitated. Combel began to grow uneasy when he saw 
he had failed to get the ear of the House, and was steadily losing 
ground; and De Thornes whispered to Michael— 

“Tt is for you now to go in and win. I am confident of it; and 
I’m not often wrong in such matters, as you know. What a victory 
we shall score! and how they will bite the dust!” 

“I’m not very fond of battles of this sort. I disapprove the 
weapons I[ am obliged to use.” 

“ You are quite safe, in any case, against their being turned against 
yourself. There are no weak spots in your armour.” 

Just then an usher handed Michael a visiting-card. He grew 
deadly pale, and rose immediately. 

“What!” cried De Thornes. “You are not going out? Why, 
Combel is just going to finish.” 

“ On thinking it over, I have decided not to speak.” 

“You can’t be serious? Look here, Teissier: this is not a time 
to show weakness. You know that we all look to you.” 

“Perhaps so,” said Michael; “ but I couldn’t conscientiously say 
what I am expected to. I should get the worst of it, my good 
friend ; and I think it better to leave it alone.” 

As De Thornes was about to press the matter further, he repeated, 
significantly : 
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“ Believe me, I had much better say nothing.” And he went out, 
after sending a line, to say he was doing so, to the President of the 
Chamber. 

As Teissier declined to speak, and no one else came forward to 
continue the debate, the vote, by ballot, was taken. Supplies were 
carried, by a majority of thirty. Under the circumstances, even 
this slender majority constituted a striking Ministerial success. It 
practically exonerated Diel, to whom every one now held out a 
hand. He took his triumph modestly and carelessly, and as if he 
had never had any doubts as to the result. When someone said to 
him, with awkward adulation,— 

“We have shown, at all events, we are not like the English; 
and that, here, Mr. Parnell 4 

He stopped him with a sentence that instantly spread like wild- 
fire. 

“Yes: we always overlook such matters in France 
when they involve only habitual offenders in that line ” 

Meantime, Teissier, overcome by blinding and breathless emotion, 
rushed out to meet the person who had asked for him. It was no 
other than Mdme. De Quérieux. Only one hypothesis could, he 
feared, justify such an unlooked-for visit. Mdme. De Quérieux 
doubtless knew all, and had come to overwhelm him with maternal 
reproaches. He trembled, like a child, at the bare idea of being 
subjected to the rebukes of this woman, for whom he had not the 
slightest respect. During the few minutes that he kept her waiting, 
he cast about him, in vain, for a line of defence. She was entitled 
to call him anything she pleased—wretch, or coward, or hypocrite. 
She would have right entirely on her side. 

Ah! What strange scenes there are in the Comedy of Life, where 
nothing is seen in its true light, and no one wears his true face! 
She, a bad mother, steeped to the lips in worldliness, would play 
the part of protector of her neglected daughter against him ; she, who 
had never cared for Blanche, against him, who adored her; and, 
because he could not put on a smile, like Diel, and brazen it out, he 
would have to bow his head, confess his sin, and be condemned as 
a criminal. 

Mdme. De Quérieux’s greeting, however, reassured him. 

“Good-morning, dear M. Teissier!” she began, holding out her 
hand. “It is an age since we have met. Are you beginning to 
forget your old friends ? ” 

Michael’s self-possession returned as he stammered out,— 

“You know how busy I have been, dear lady, since the Chamber 
has been sitting.” 


“Yes, yes: I know; and I am not reproaching you. I hope 
M:1me. Teissier is quite well ?” 


at least, 
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“ Quite well, I thank you.” 

“ And the children ?” 

“ And the children too.” 

“That’s all right. You must know that, while you have been 
neglecting us, most important things have been happening.” 

Michael’s heart stood still. 

“Indeed ?” he said. 

“Yes,” continued Mdme. De Quérieux : “ most important things, 
about which I should like to have the benefit of your advice and 
good offices. But you must tell me if am in the way—won’t you ? 
Can you give me a few moments ?” 

“T am at your orders, madame.” 

“Good. Then I will tell you the whole matter in a few words. 
Blanche has had a proposal of marriage. You are aware that she has 
already refused several excellent offers. My husband and I have 
hitherto left her perfectly free to act as she chose; but, really, 
this time we can no longer remain passive as to her decision. 
She is now of an age when she ought in reason to settle down. 
Don’t you agree with me ?” 

Michael forced himself to answer. 

“ Certainly.” 

“Well, her present admirer fulfils all the necessary requirements. 
He is no longer very young, which, as you know, is rather an ad- 
vantage than otherwise. He has ample means. He was in the last 
Chamber of Deputies. By the way, I don’t fancy he was quite 
one of your friends.” 

She stopped, and Michael said after her : 

“One of my friends ?” 

“T mean, of course, one of your political friends. In short, it is 
M.Graval. You know him—don’t you ?” 

“Yes, madame: I know him, slightly.” 

“T believe him to be a perfectly honourable man, though rather 
Radical in his opinions. He has no doubt opposed you sometimes 
in the Chamber. But that is not a reason why Blanche should not 
marry him. In any case, he has now withdrawn from politics, and 
is entirely taken up with historical researches. Therefore, M. De 
Quérieux and I hope that you will give us your support; and, as 
the marriage is most suitable in every way, you will consent to use 
your influence with our daughter in this matter.” 

As Michael did not answer, she added,— 

“ May we count on your help?” 

He reflected a moment. 

“M. Graval,” he said, with an effort, and after a short pause, “ does 
not hold opinions that I agree with. But I cannot see what that 
can matter to Mdlle. Blanche, and I know nothing but good of him.” 
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He paused. 

“Then we may look upon it as settled’” said Mdme. De 
(Juérieux. 

“ Excuse me, madame,” he replied. “I said I had never heard 
anything against M. Graval, and that is all in favour of a man who 
has been mixed up with politics. But then I know him very 
slightly; and, before taking any steps in the matter, | should like to 
make some further enquiries about him. I should want a few days 
for this, please ; at the end of which time I will write to you, as well 
as to Mdlle. Blanche.” 

“Write to her? Why won’t you see her?” 

“So I shall, madame, should the circumstances require it.” 

“Many thanks, dear sir. Again I must apologize for having 
intruded on you. I hope I have not made you miss some interesting 
speech.” 

With this she went away, but not without casting some inquisi- 
tive looks at the people standing and moving about. Teissier, 
meanwhile, returned to the Chamber and silently took his seat 
again. The House was stolidly getting through the ordinary 
routine of business. The seats were empty, and the droning voices 
of the speakers were drowned in the buzz of conversation. 

De Thornes rose to go, and, holding out his hand to him, 

“You have made a blunder,” he said, reproachfully. 

Michael looked at him, absently. 

“What does it matter?” he murmured. 

De Thornes turned his shrewd and piercing glance on him for a 
moment. 

“We have grave interests in our charge,” he said, “and we may 
neglect them once too often.” 

“ Neglect them ?” answered Michael, with a forced laugh. “Why, 


¢ 


we think of nothing else : 

He added, drily,— 

“Only, we are not quite of one mind on the subject sometimes : 
that’s all!” 

De Thornes went out without saying anything further, and 
Michael was left to himself. A storm of tumultuous feeling raged 
within him. Often, since he had loved her, he had thought of 
Blanche’s possible marriage, but always with the gentle resignation 
of a voluntary sacrifice. He had said to himself, “ I will myself advise 
her to marry. I will tell her that she may once more be happy— 
in the years to come—when she has forgotten me; or, if not happiness, 
she will find, at all events, with some good man, calm and serenity, 
in a life of ordered duties, which, by slow degrees, will still the tempest 
of the heart. I will tell her that, since we are for ever separated 
by an impassable barrier, she must not sacrifice the sober facts of 
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lite toa dream. I will tell her that she has long years of life before 
her, in which to enjoy that affection which is almost as precious as 
love. I will tell her I love her, but will surrender her, and that our 
love must be sacrificed. All this, and more, will I say; and she 
will understand. She will let herself be carried passively down the 
stream of Life; and, later, when she looks back to these sad times, 
she will cherish an unsullied memory of me. It may, perhaps, keep 
her heart proof against other troubles. If I cannot do anything 
to secure her happiness, at least I shall have found for it the best 
substitute I can.” 

Such were the vague projects he had fostered in his mind when- 
ever the idea of Blanche’s marriage occurred to him, during the 
time when they saw each other daily, and dwelt, as yet, in their 
fool’s paradise. He smiled sadly and bitterly to himself as 
these fine promises and lofty intentions recurred to him. They 
were only faint memories now, generous chimeras that came 
straggling back to him, with broken and bedraggled wings, out of 
the dimness of the years. He only lived now in the thought that 
she was his—his still, in spite of separation—when lo! a cruel 
hand was laid on her to wrest her from him! The wrench was far 
worse than he had conceived possible. It was no light wound 
that would be cured by the healing balm of sacrifice ; but a bleed- 
ing, burning, malignant, gaping sore. Blanche was to belong to 
another ! and what other ? Michael knew this fellow Graval; and, 
although he had asked for a few days’ delay, it was not that he might 
make enquiries about him, but in order to collect his own thoughts, 
and gain breathing-time. Graval was not a bad sort of man. He 
was simply commonplace—one of those persons, of whom there are 
many in all ranks of society, who, neither bad from habit nor 
good from want of temptation, are governed ‘by the ordinary 
feelings of their class, and distinguished from one another only 
by almost imperceptible differences. They go through life play- 
ing their parts and getting on, and being looked up to, making 
fairly good husbands and fathers. They seldom give occasion for 
either praise or blame. They are not loved; neither are they dis- 
liked: they are put up with. This Graval had made a very 
passable Member, always voting with the majority, and doing his 
work on Committees well; speaking rarely, and never interrupting 
others. There was no reason for their putting him into the House, 
any more than there was any reason for the electors withdrawing 
their support from him, beyond the fact that he had ended by 
communicating his own supineness to them. For want of any- 
thing better to do, he had now taken to praiseworthy historical 
researches, which would probably end by landing him in the 
Institute. In short, he was “an excellent match,’ as Mdme. De 
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Quérieux said; for, besides his undoubted personal merits, he had an 
ample fortune, and, having always been a moderate liver, was still 
vigorous at forty-five. Michael sought in vain to recall the man by 
anything more striking than pepper-and-salt whiskers, straight, 
grizzly hair, a thick neck, and gold spectacles. He used to sit on 
the Left, near the centre of the House, fingering papers, listening 
with half-closed eyes, and sometimes sleeping as if he had over- 
eaten himself. 

But why did Graval want Blanche? Why, firstly, because it was 
time he was married. Then, he liked her for her fortune, her beauty, 
her youth, and her social position. Perhaps, too, her well-known 
friendship with Teissier weighed for something with him. In old 
days, although voting against him, Graval had always kept on good 
terms with Teissier, whose success, he instinctively felt, was only a 
question of time. Once married to Blanche, he would doubtless try 
to make up to Teissier; for he had not wholly given up political 
ambition, and still cherished the idea of getting back into the 
Chamber. Once back there, he would transfer his seat from the 
Left Centre to the Right Centre; so that, just as he had sat with the 
Jacobins when they were in the ascendant, he would now be on 
the other side, when it, in turn, was gaining ground. This was 
the man who was to possess Blanche: who would have a right 
to her caresses, and would absorb her very life! With merciless 
exactness, Michael pictured to himself the slow but sure tragedy, 
whose every incident he could follow day by day: the gradual 
debasing of the exquisite mind that he loved: its absorption, bit by 
bit, in Graval’s inferior, commonplace nature, as a lovely flower is 
robbed by a gross insect of its perfumed honey! Such was the 
vulgar, respectable, and well-ordered life that a skilful combination 
of duty, custom, and conventionality had decreed for her. It 
was for this most right and proper programme that he was to 
sacrifice the last vestige of his guilty love. The last letter that 
he would write to Blanche, the last words he would exchange with 
her, would be to urge her to this self-immolation. That was 
right ! while all the exaltation, and enthusiasm, and unselfishness, 
the noble thoughts and high ideals excited in him by Blanche, 
which he must now abandon for ever, were wrong! Social order, 
virtue, conventionality, morality,—all the gods for whom Teissier 
had fought and suffered,—willed it so. 

In his hour of trial his faith in them began to waver, when 
he felt how powerless they were to dislodge the enemy in his 
heart ; and he had to call, in despair, on his own better self to assure 
himself that the sacrifice must be made. In no uncertzin voice, it told 
him that it must. Again he sought refuge in the plea that if he 
must give up Blanche it ought to be to a more worthy rival. Then 
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he flouted the thought, for he knew it would have been no less hard 
to do so in any case. Passion is always selfish; and, try as he 
would to glorify his own, it was tarred with the same brush, and 
liable to the same weaknesses, as any other. He saw it well 
enough now that the critical moment had come. His love may 
have been unusually self-conscious and intense; for he suffered as 
from keen physical pain, and sat on, powerless to stir from his seat, 
and dead to all that was taking place round him. When one of 
his colleagues casually came up to speak to him on some business 
matter, the necessary etiort of listening and answering exhausted 
him. He was choked by emotions over which he was rapidly 
losing control, and he dreaded to break down before the whole 
House. He felt so lonely, so terribly lonely, amid the noise, and 
talking, and among the people, all of whom he had met daily for 
years, and to not one of whom could he turn for sympathy in his 
hour of agony. If they got to know of it they would only laugh 
with indulgent raillery, or gratified spite, according as they were his 
friends or his foes; for, whether friendly or hostile, they entertained an 
equally false idea of him. He was conscious of nothing now but 
overwhelming revulsion from himself, and from everyone ; and from 
his work, his speeches, his plans, his aspirations. He was possessed 
by a wild longing to get away—no matter where—so that he might 
be alone with himself and silence. 

He rose at last, and went out, and wandered about the streets. 
The roar of carriages, omnibuses, and passers-by, seemed to rock 
his thoughts to rest; and a blessed numbness came to still his 
pain after awhile. It vanished as soon as he got home, at dinner- 
time. 

As usual, he had friends to dinner, who endeavoured to turn the 
talk on subjects that interested him. The day’s debate, naturally, 
was the main topic of conversation. They were all amazed 
at the Ministerial victory, which had been more thorough than 
even Combel himself could have hoped for; and then someone 
hazarded the remark— 

“The Opposition did not attack as vigorously as it might have 
done.” 

Michael was hardly listening ; but he had heard the observation, 
and said, drily— 

“The Opposition does not care to fight on such grounds.” 

His manner was sharp and harsh; and some of his guests ex- 
changed expressive looks. 

“ What’s the matter with him ?” said one. 

“ He is in a bad temper,” another suggested, whispering. 

An awkward silence fell on everybody, until a welcome remark 
came to break it. 
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“It is only a Pyrrhic victory for the Cabinet—a last dying 
kick.” 

“Tf don’t know about that,” said Michael. “Combel is a very 
clever fellow, and the Jacobins have still got a solid majority.” 

Then he relapsed into his previous state, appearing to hear 
and to see nothing, not even the looks by which Suzanne sought 
to attract his attention: so she rose from table as a last resource, 
to try and rouse him from his fit of silence. 

As soon as they got back to the drawing-room, Michael, offering 
the excuse of pressing work, left his guests, and withdrew to his 
study, where, in its friendly and familiar silence, he could, at all 
events, suffer undisturbed. For the first time for many years, tears 
came to his relief,—tears, not of sorrow, but of tender sympathy 
for Blanche’s pain, which, although so much deeper than his, would 
have to be borne in resignation and silence. He sobbed to think 
of the unique charm of her lovely nature, which he alone had 
understood, or ever would understand; and of the long, slow years 
before her, in which her heart would slowly bleed to death, till no- 
thing was left behind but callousness and oblivion; and he quivered 
with anguish. Would she believe that he still loved her, and that 
it was on her account he was sacrificing his feelings? Who could 
say but that her womanly pride would prevent her seeing his action 
in the true light? Women are like that, they say. They resent 
being given up, and never will believe that a love which a man fights 
against may possibly be stronger than one he yields to. In his 
despair, he said to himself, “What can it matter if she does?” If 
we consent to be cruel, we must be prepared to be misunderstood. 
Pain is the common lot, and love is only an acute form of it. 

Then he prayed, who never prayed before, and who had looked 
on religion as a social force. He asked to be given courage to 
make this supreme sacrifice, and that it might be softened to Blanche 
and to him; and, as he prayed, a light seemed to break in on his 
soul. Earthly cares had hitherto stood between him and higher 
things, and the world to come. He thought of it all now. It 
seemed his last hope: why turn from it? Why should not there be 
an unseen world, where the nobler feelings of our hearts, overgrown 
by earthly weeds, should flourish unchecked? Why should our 
yearnings for undying love be but a delusion and a snare? Why 
should not Blanche, although separated from him by stern and 
cruel duty, be his there some day? He wept, and prayed, and 
imagined vain things, and let foolish notions that would have 
made his friends smile, float through his mind. Hours passed 
away. Then someone came knocking at the door, and he 
answered : 

“T am working, and must not be disturbed.” 
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He recognized Suzanne’s step as she walked away; and then he 
reverted to his own thoughts. Gradually he became less acutely 
depressed, and more fit, in consequence, to decide on his course of 
action. He could not bring himself to see Blanche, and tell her, 
face to face, “You had better marry Graval.” She would have seen 
that he did not mean it in his heart, and it was his heart only that 
she would listen to. He would, therefore, have to write to her. 
How? He cast about him for words that would not come, 
and began sentences he could not finish. Still, something had 
to be done: so he took up his pen, and, repressing any sign of 
love as best he could, he wrote, slowly, as follows : 

“| have seen your mother to-day, Blanche; and she has begged 
me to speak, or write, to you, and, as she put it, use my influence in 
order to induce you to accept the proposal of marriage that has 
been made to you. I could not command myself sutticiently to 
see or speak to you on the subject. It will, perhaps, be better for 
me to write. 

“My day has been agonizing beyond all expression. It has re- 
awakened all the past in my heart, and made me more than ever 
aware that my love for you is as living and strong as in the days 
when I had you by my side. I know how much more trying the 
sacrifice is for you than for me: for to you it means the surrender, 
not only of your life, but of yourself. I feel—would I could tell 
you how deeply !—and know, what infinite suffering is before us, 
much as we long, and look for, happiness; and that the gulf betwixt 
us, howsoever wide, will have to be made wider. For I know that 
hitherto, although separated ourselves, our thoughts were always 
together: we were no more apart than before, for our inner life we 
spent with each other. And it was sweet to think that you were 
still near me, with nothing between us but distance. 

“ But if you accept this proposal, Blanche, there is an end of it 
all, an end of our hope and our heart’s dream, which almost 
seems happiness compared with what is before us now. Yet it 
must be so: for the sake of the long life that is, in all probability, 
before you, and for your future happiness, in which I must have no 
share. I do not want that by your unselfish love you should be 
condemned to the dreary loneliness of a solitary old age, or the 
wretchedness of a life differing in any way from the common lot. 
lt might even be better for me too. I love you still, Blanche, and 
ilways shall. But when you are another’s—ah me! I can scarcely 
hold my trembling pen, or find words, for I must not say to you what 
[ fain would! How can I make-believe to urge on you what my 
whole soul revolts against ? What am I to say ?_ I know you well 
enough to be certain that you have already told yourself all that 
can be said; and a voice whispers to me that if you have refused 
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you must be right. No, no! you are not right! There is another, 
and a stronger, voice to be heard, Blanche,—that of Duty. Life 
wills it should be so, It has decided that you are to belong to a 
man incapable of understanding or loving you. But he is not 
unworthy, and it will be your mission to raise him by slow degrees 
to your own level. Yes: life demands this monstrous thing of 
you; and I, who shrink from the horror of it, have to tell you to 
yield. It has cost me long hours of prayer and tears. I am 
telling you so in the silence of night, that takes no heed of the 
anguish it conceals, I say it, after asking God for strength, and 
that He will vouchsafe us both the will and courage for the 
sacrifice. 

“Blanche, my darling! this is the last time I shall ever write to 
you—and I cannot help recalling the letters I sent to you only a 
very few months ago! We may be dragged at Life’s chariot- 
wheels, but we shall go on living as if we had no hearts to bleed 
to death. We shall meet, and our faces must tell each other 
nothing! Farewell! I can only repeat the pitiless verdict, ‘It must 
be so. I will not cast about me for further arguments. What 
would be the use ? The same voice that speaks to my conscience, 
alas! will speak to yours! Good-bye. You must not doubt me; 
for never have I loved you as now, when I am going to lose you. 


MICHAEL.” 


Next day, Teissier did not go out at all) He spent it shut up 
in his study, turning over papers, and pretending to work, while 
‘ awaiting her answer. It came in the evening, and was brought to 
him by a servant. There were only two lines, unsigned. 

“JT will obey you, Michael; and have just told my mother so. 
She will thank you. Farewell!” 

He turned and twisted and analyzed this note for hours, trying 
to find out what it really meant, examining the handwriting, which 
looked to him unsteady, and affected by nervousness. “I will obey 
you. ... my mother will thank you.” Were these two short 
sentences written in wounded and bitter irony, while she was 
trembling under indignant pride? or did they mean only what 
they said? Did she wish him to understand, from her obedi- 
ence, that it was a last effort of supreme devotion, and, from 
her delicate reserve, that she surrendered the right, accorded to 
victims, of complaining? Or was she simply and solely acquies- 
cing in his strong advice without any answering chord in her own 
conscience? Who knew? Perhaps she thought “ At all events, it 
will be finished and done with.” Perhaps she foresaw the dawn of 
a new life. How could she know or guess at what it had cost hin 
to write the despairing letter which she accepted as a command / 
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‘There was no means of getting an answer to those questions, or 
discovering anything respecting Blanche’s feelings. All was over. 
Thenceforward those two short lines were all he should ever get 
from her. They were the last token of their love. 

As the dinner-hour drew near, Michael came out of his room, 
telling Suzanne, whose distrustful eye was on him, that he was tired, 
and going out for a turn. 

“Shall you not come back to dinner ?” 

“Perhaps. I don’t know.” 

He wandered, like a lost soul, through the streets, where formerly 
he used to meet Blanche ; and went past her house. Unperceived 
by her, he saw her getting out of the carriage; the sight of her filled 
him with an indescribable emotion that almost frightened him, and 
with a yearning tenderness that rent his heart-strings. It came 
like a flash of lightning from the murk. He almost doubted the 
evidence of his senses, and was left with a greater longing than 
ever to see her, face to face, for the last time. 

That evening, there was a reception at the President’s. Michael 
had been there once, just to show his adherence to the Republic. 
He knew that the De Quérieux went into the official world, and 
thought it probable that they would go to it, and drag Blanche 
there, too, with her fiancé. He went home, and dressed, and, with- 
out saying whither he was going, went to the Elysée. 

As he passed through the rooms, he was tollowed by the flatter- 
ing murmur of recognition which usually accompanies well-known 
public men. Grave personages asked one another what his unac- 
customed presence meant. They commented on the cordial 
greeting between him and the President ; they watched his every 
movement. Teissier took no notice. He mechanically shook the 
hands that were held out, and as absently answered the common- 
place questions addressed to him. Had he listened, he might have 
heard the bystanders round him whispering, 

“Something’s the matter with him. What can it be ?” 

But he was not listening. And when his restless eye searched 
among the crowd, they whispered anew : 

“ He is looking for someone.” 

The first face Michael singled out was that of Graval, with his 
irreproachably trimmed grey whiskers, and his lack-lustre eyes 
behind gold spectacles. He tried to avoid him, but failed. Graval 
had caught sight of him, and came up, beaming, and holding out 
his hand in aggressive cordiality. 

“I am so delighted to see you, my dear sir, to thank you! Yes: 
to thank you,—for I know you were consulted. I cannot tell 
you how honoured I feel by all the kind things you have 
said of me. It was all settled this morning—I got my final answer 
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at twelve o’clock ;—and the wedding will take place as soon as 
possible. My fair bride counts on you to give her away—naturally : 
you have been so good to her ;—but, of course, you will see her 
yourself. She is to be here this evening.” 

He poured out all this ina semi-confidential way, without waiting 
for any answer; and each word was a stab in Teissier’s heart. 
Graval, proud of showing his intimacy with him in public, had, as 
he spoke, gradually pushed him into a corner, and cut him off from 
everyone by standing in front of him. Then, with the unruftled 
complacency of a man pleased with himself, he turned the conver- 
sation on political matters, lowering his voice as though they were 
discussing something important. Everyone noticed it, and asked: 

“What can they have to talk about so long ?” 

Diel, who had just arrived, and had been a witness to the little 
scene, managed to get behind Graval, and, touching him on the 
shoulder, said, “I congratulate you, my dear fellow.” 

“ Have you heard it already?” cried Graval. 

“Of course, I have. Everything gets known instantly.” 

He turned his unfriendly eye on Teissier as he passed, with a 
keen and searching glance, seeking to probe his very soul, and 
ferret out some injurious secret. 

“Ts it to be believed?” said Graval. “It has only been settled 
a few hours!” 

“Nothing nowadays can be kept secret,” answered Michael. 

That was the only sentence that Graval could drag out of him: 
and he tried to amplify it by a running commentary. 

“ How right you are, my dear sir! ‘ Nothing can be kept secret’ ! 
People meddle with all sorts of things that don’t concern thei. 
No one who is in the slightest degree notorious can raise a finger 
without everyone knowing it. No, indeed, nothing can be kept 
secret !” 

At length, seeing that nothing more was to be got out of Michael, 
and doubtful whether he was offended with him or not, Graval 
went away, and left him to disappear in the ever-thickening crush of 
dress coats and low gowns. For a few minutes Teissier wandered 
through the suite of rooms, continually addressed by obtrusive 
friends ; when, suddenly, as Peyraud was speaking to him, his heart 
leaped into his mouth. The De Quérieux, who did not see him, were 
passing a little way off, followed by Blanche. She caught sight of 
him, and, stopping short and turning towards him, grew deadly 
pale, gave him one long look, and then moved on, just as M. De 
Quérieux turned to look for her. Michael also became so pale, and 
east such a despairing look towards her, that Peyraud involun- 
tarily followed the direction of his eyes, without, however, detecting 
where they fell. The crowd round them whispered, “We must 
read Order to-morrow, and find out what he’s after.” 
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Teissier shook hands with the journalist, and seemed as if 
he were leaving. However, he could not make up his mind to go. 
He wanted to see her once more: she looked so exquisite in her 
delicate pink dress, but so deathly sad! He retraced his steps, and 
worked his way back through the rooms to find her on the arm of 
the smiling and attentive Graval. He could not bear it. Fate 
willed that his dream should be dispelled. He went away. 

“What can he have come for?” asked everyone, as they stood 
about in groups. “He spoke to scarcely anyone but Graval.” 

Peyraud, who was asking himself the same question, heard Diel’s 
sibilant voice saying : 

“Graval and he are going to be cronies. You have heard, of 
course, that Graval is going to marry an intimate friend of his, a 
Mdlle. Estéve, that slight, fair, girl, just coming out of the next 
room. Teissier, it seems, made up the match.” 

It was two days later, before Michael could summon up courage 
to say to Suzanne at breakfast, 

“T have a piece of news that will interest you. Mdlle. Estéve 
is going to be married.” 

Suzanne gave a look of surprise, not wholly devoid of suspicion. 

“Oh! And to whom ?” 

“To Graval, the historian and late deputy.” 

She hesitated, but could not help indulging her scornful temper. 

“Quite a good match !” 

Then, seeing she had hurt Michael, she was sorry. 

“Did they consult you ?” she asked. 

“Yes: I was consulted,” he answered, drily. 

She longed to rise from table and go over to Michael, and take 
his head in her hands, and say to him, “ You have done well, and I 
love you”; but she did not do it: something restrained her, and 
she sat still, inwardly conning over the announcement. Blanche 
might marry ; but she would stand, none the less, between them, for 
Michael loved her still. What availed it that the chasm between 
the lovers should be widened ? What mattered one obstacle more 
or less? Their hearts would overleap them all. They no longer 
saw one another, and were utterly miserable ; but they loved all the 
same. Then an evil thought flashed across her mind: Who 
knew but that this marriage, far from separating them, might not 
bring them together? Maybe, they were doing it with that object ? 

She was silent for a little, and then said, pointedly, “I hope she 
will be happy.” 

Michael made no answer. 

Suddenly, Laurel, who had listened with unusual gravity, cried 
out: “When I am grown up I will marry mother.” 

“Silly! No one can marry his mother,” observed Annie. 

Suzanne kissed her little girl, who asked, “ Is that true ?” 
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Michael never even smiled. 
When they had finished their meal, husband and wife rose, and 
went each their own way, without one kindly word or look. 


VIL. 


There is a tragic monotony in a life led, apparently, in the full 
light of day, crowded with many and various interests, but in reality 
given up to one absorbing secret. Some go through life working 
and playing their parts before a public whom they influence and 
lead, and win fame and fortune. They are admired and envied and 
thought lucky, and are supposed to be in a position to give full 
scope to the best qualities of their higher nature. 

It is not so. In their heart of hearts, there is often some- 
thing stronger than their actions, more absorbing than their ambi- 
tion ; and, while one set of feelings expands at its ease, and in its 
own way, another has to be crushed and cramped in inward pain 
and grief, deep down within their hearts. To the world, they seem 
to have everything; yet often the only thing they really care for 
is missing. 

Teissier had never been more active, more influential, wiser or 
more cautious in his public conduct, than during the weeks that 
followed the crisis we have described. His unaccountable inaction 
at the time when Colonial Supplies were being discussed was soon 
forgotten; and even those members of his Party who were most 
angry at the time now attributed his silence to some deep-laid, 
cunning plan, and ceased commenting on it. To see him in the 
Chamber, and listen to him in Committees, to read the articles 
in Order that were inspired, if not written, by him, one would 
never have guessed that this plucky combatant was living but a 
half life, and that the moment he withdrew from the whirl of 
words and action he felt as if his brain must give way. Often in 
the midst of a discussion on finance, or on the passing of some new 
Bill, his thoughts would wander, and he would take part in it, 
mechanically, and with his usual lucidity, while his mind was far 
away. At such times all sorts of wild plans passed through his 
sick brain. One of the wildest was to run away with Blanche the 
evening that the contract was signed; or else on the actual day of 
the wedding, in the interval between the civil and the religious cere- 
monies, or from the breakfast. He would amuse himself arranging 
all the ingenious details of the romantic incident. They were both 
to be firm till the last, and determined to accomplish their sacri- 
fice; but, when the fatal day should come, maddened by the 
thought of Blanche’s belonging to another, he was to go up to her, 
and say, 

“Come !” 
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She would understand him instantly, and reply, 

“T am coming.” 

She would follow him in her wedding gown. 

She on his arm, they were to walk through the crowd of guests, 
so boldly that no one should suspect; and they would disappear. 
The magnitude of the scandal would be its own excuse. 

All the time that he plotted thus, Michael never lost sight 
of what Suzanne’s state of despair and humiliation would be, of 
the forlornness of his worse-than-orphaned children, of his de- 
serted hearth, and of the cup of shame and remorse he would have 
to drink, with the partner in his guilt. He smiled at his own foolish 
imaginings. Yet, again, for whom and what was he giving them 
up? His house was scarce a home to him any longer. He felt 
like a stranger there, under the suspicious eye of Suzanne, en- 
trenched between Annie and Laurel, who now never had a smile 
for their father. He was as if surrounded by the ruins of his 
home, which silently reproached him for the sorrow he had 
brought about; and he kept repeating to himself that those of his 
own household were driving him away. 

During the last week before the signing of the contract, which 
the De Quérieux intended to be a most imposing function, Michael 
received, by post, the following letter from Blanche :— 

“ | never thought, Michael, that I should have occasion to write 
to you again; yet I must do so, at all cost. If not, I shall go 
mad! To whom am [ to turn if not to you? I never had anyone 
but you; and it is so still, in spite of all that divides us. There- 
fore, | implore you to help me, and tell me what I must do. 

“It is about my marriage. Until now I have taken it calmly 
enough. The date was uncertain, and I was perfectly indifferent con- 
cerning M. Graval. I had promised myself to try and make him 
happy. It would not have been fair that he should suffer for our 
fault. We had already been the cause of quite misery enough to those 
around us. Still, I told him, from the beginning, that I did not care 
for him, and was only marrying in order to be like other people, and, 
above all, to get away from a home that grew daily odious to me. 
I imagined that he too was marrying for reasons very much of 
the same sort. Now, it seems, he has fallen in love with me; 
and, as I have become aware of it, I no longer feel indifference, 
but actual dislike for him. What right has he to love me? Doesn’t 
he know I love another? Can’t he see it? Isn’t it written on my 
face? 1 despise him for being so cowardly as to want to marry 
me, and taking advantage of my unprotected position to force him- 
self on me. 

“J did not know what I was doing when I consented at the time. 


Anything seemed preferable to continuing to accept the humiliating 
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hospitality of my step-father, and I fancied I could marry anyone 
who would take me away from this house, where everything is so 
distasteful to me. And then, you wished it, and I thought I could 
obey you. I tell you again, I didn’t know! I didn’t know! But, 
now that I see and understand it all, I can’t. 

“This evening, or rather yesterday evening (for | am writing at 
two in the morning), we were in the drawing-room. My fiancé had 
brought me a lovely Louis XV. casket. I was touched by the 
attention, and meant to be nice to him. My mother made some 
excuse for leaving the room. I was in a perfect agony of mind at 
being left alone with him. He saw it in my face. 

“*What’s the matter, Blanche?’ he asked. ‘ You are trembling. 
One would think you were afraid of me.’ 

“Yes: I am afraid of him! As I did not answer, he took my 
hands and kissed them. And then—I don’t know what | did, 
Michael: I lost my head, snatched them from him, and ran away, 
and locked myself into my room. 

“T won’t allow him to come near me, Michael. | can’t, and won't! 
I had rather go into a convent, or die! I know I can’t be yours; 
but I won’t be anybody else’s. I counted too much on myself! | 
can’t bear him! He makes me shudder. Besides, I was playing an 
odious part in deceiving an honest man, whose worst fault is that 
he isn’t you! How could you, who are so loyal, advise me to live 
such a lie ? 

“TI don’t know what they may have settled among themselves 
downstairs. Someone came to knock at my door; but I did 
not answer, and they went away. No doubt they will give me the 
night to think it over, hoping it may bring wiser counsel. But, 
to-morrow, the storm will burst! I shall have to tell them that | 
won't marry M. Graval! I quail to think of the scene I shall have 
to go through. 

“I implore you to come to my aid. My courage has failed, my 
pretended resignation has broken down, and I am utterly miser- 
able. I can’t tell you all I have gone through in this house. 
Since I left all of you, I have not had one kind look, not one word 
of sympathy. I feel hopelessly cast away, drifting I know not 
where, and afraid of myself and everybody. 

“To-morrow morning I shall go out early, before anyone is up; and 
I shall post this letter myself, so that you may get it in good time. 
Listen to the promptings of your heart only, Michael. If you still 
love ne ever so little, come to my assistance! My only hope is in 
you. Until you tell me what to do, I shall absolutely refuse to answer 
one word or do anything. Whatever you decide, I promise 
faithfully to do: short, of course, of allowing you to urge my 
marriage. But you would not be so cruel: you must know I can- 
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not do it: and, perhaps, you may be able to induce them to give 
up worrying me about it, and to leave me alone. 

“If there is no other possible way out, and nowhere in the world 
for me to go and hide myself and my sorrow, as hundreds of others 
do, well, I suppose I must go into a convent, though I refused to 
do so at Lyons. I often recall what Abbé Goudal said to me at 
the time we were first separated. I repeat it over to myself, 
and understand it better now. It has borne fruit during my long 
months of anguish. I loathe the idea of a convent. I have not 
faith enough for it, and could only take a heartache there with me. 
But I should, at all events, find peace and quiet; and in time, 
perhaps, my mind, too, would find rest. It seems incredible at 
present that it should: I am so shaken and crushed. But I know 
the cloister often has soothed griefs as bitter as mine, and I am 
willing and anxious to try it. 

“Tf I could only take refuge with you, Michael, new life would 
return to me, and I should be myself again. But I know how 
impossible that is,and I will try to be sensible. You must find 
some way of getting me out of this house; where, I care not. 
You can do it: they will listen to you. Tell Suzanne, I implore 
you, that you do not feel justified in casting me off altogether. Tell 
her that you must see me once more, for the last time, so as to 
arrange about my miserable existence. She is good, and will surely 
understand, and allow you to take an interest in me, and deliver me 
from this unbearable burden, and send me somewhere—anywhere, 
provided it be far away. 

“It is now so late, or rather, so early, that it is not worth while to 
go to bed. I will lie on the sofa until it is time to go out. If I 
could only fall asleep, and wake up to find all that has happened 
during the last three years only a bad dream! O to wake up 
in my own little room at Annecy, with the sun shining through the 
curtains, and have to hurry to get dressed, lest I should be late, as 
we are all going off on an expedition together! You did not love 
me in those days, and I was so happy ! 

“But why recall the days that never can return? The present, 
alas! is with us, in all its terrible reality! Michael, dear Michael, 
come to my help!—not because you love me, but because you 
adopted me as a daughter, and you are all I have to look to! 


BLANCHE.” 


Teissier was re-reading this letter, and a thousand miles away 
from the cares of business, when Suzanne walked into his study. It 
was an unusual thing for her to do, as she had given up coming 
there for some time back; and Michael started when he saw her, as 
if suddenly awakened out of a dream. 
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“What is it ? What do you want?” he asked. 

Suzanne sat down, slowly and deliberately, as if she had some- 
thing serious to say. 

“ Something has occurred that I must speak to you about,” she 
said, in a voice that trembled a little. “I have just had a visit 
from Mdme. De Quérieux. She had been to look for you at the 
Chamber; but, not finding you there, she came on here. Fearing 
she would disturb you, I told her you were not in.” 

Michael frowned. 

“ You are very careful of my time,” he said, ironically. 

“T assure you I did not think she had anything very important 
to say,” explained Suzanne,—‘“I really didn’t. I had no other 
reason. So I saw her myself.” 

She paused, waiting for a question that did not come, and then 
went on : 

“She wanted to speak with you; she was in great trouble. It 
seems that Mdlle. Estéve says she is going to break off her en- 
gagement, and will listen to nobody.” 

They were silent for a little. Michael seemed thinking, and 
gazed into space. 

“ T know it,” he said at last. 

Suzanne made an angry gesture, but promptly repressed it. 

“ Already ?” she cried. “You know it already? And how?” 

Michael took up Blanche’s letter, and handed it to her. 

“ Read,” he said, gently. 

The letter shook in Suzanne’s hand as she read it. 

* What do you mean to do, then?” she said, as she folded it up 
again. 

Michael rose, and, after pacing up and down the room several 
times, sat down again. 

“T am going to talk to her about it,” he said at last. 

“Talk to her? Why talk ? Won't writing do?” 

“No: it won't. I want to talk to her; I want to tell her what I 
have already written. She took my advice once, and will take it 
again—I mean about this marriage, which must be, both for her 
suke and mine.” 

“And you will tell her so? You are able to? Do you no 
longer love her, then ?” 

There was a slight touch of exultant joy in her voice. 

“T will tell her so: I shall be able to,” repeated Michael. 

He paused. Understanding all that was left unsaid, Suzanne 
grew grave again. 

“If you still love her at all,” she said, in a subdued voice, “ you 
should not see her !” 

“IT must see her, whether or not,” replied Michael, with gentle 
persistency. 
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She looked searchingly at him, seeking to discover whether his 
words were an answer to her eager question. He was absolutely 
impassive. It was an unnatural calm, such as might easily mislead 
those who were too preoccupied to notice it. 

“Tf you still love her at all,” she repeated,—— 

Then, stopping short, as if she had changed her mind, a sudden 
gush of tenderness came over her. She went up to her husband, 
and, putting her arms round his neck, kissed him gently, with all 
her old affection. 

“ Michael !” 

He pressed her to his bosom, scarcely repressing a sob, as if his 
heart was melted by the unexpected caress. 

“T will trust you,” she said. “You may go! I know you will do 
what is right.” 

Then she went away, and left him alone. 

Michael was unmanned fora moment. Then he got up, and mut- 
tered, low and irresolutely,— 

“What is right! What is right ? Yes: I must.” 

He rang, and ordered his carriage. While it was being got 
ready he dressed, and then drove to the De Quérieuxs. He had not 
crossed the threshold for months, and the new servants did not 
know him. 

“ Please tell Mdlle. Estéve,” he said, “ that M. Teissier would like 
to see her.” 

He was shown into the little sittnig-room of which Blanche, who 
spent as little of her time as possible with her parents, had the 
exclusive use. It was in a refined, simple, almost severe, taste 
that he instantly recognized; and it recalled, like a perfume, the 
memory of dear old days. The footman who had gone to announce 
him returned shortly. 

“Malle. begs you will wait for her here: she will come directly.” 

As he waited, nervously, he went to the piano, and turned over 
a score of Lohengrin; and thence to a table on which lay a 
volume of Sully Prudhomme’s Poems. He took up the little 
vellum-bound book, and opened it at the page where the ribbon- 
marker was. Preoccupied though he was, his attention was arrested 
by the verses.— 


‘* Les lévres qui veulent s’unir, 
A force d’art et de constance, 
Malgré le temps et la distance, 
Y peuvent toujours parvenir, 


-*On se fraie toujours des routes : 
Flots, monts, déserts, n’arrétent point, 
De proche en proche on se rejoint, 
Et les heures arrivent toutes, 
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‘‘ Mais ce qui fait durer l’exil 
Mieux que 1’eau, le roc ou le sable, 
C’est un obstacle infranchissable 
Qui n’a pas l’épaisseur d’un fil. 


*¢C’est Vhonneur. Aucun stratagéme, 
Nul 4pre effort n’en est vainqueur, 
Car tout ce qu’il oppose au coeur, 
Il le puise dans le eceur méme. 

‘© Vous savez s’il est rigoureux, 
Pauvres couples 4 l’féme haute 
Qu’une noble horreur de la faute 
Empéche seule d’étre heureux. 

‘* Penchés sur le bord de l’abime, 
Vous respectez au fond de vous, 
Comme de cruels garde-fous, 

Les arréts de ce juge intime. 
‘* Purs amans sur terre égarés, 
Quel martyre étrange est le votre! 
Plus vos eceurs sont prés l’un de autre, 
Plus ils se sentent séparés. 

‘*O! que de fois fermente et gronde, 
Sous un air de froid nonchaloir, 
Votre souriant désespoir 
Dans la mascarade du monde ! 

‘Que de cris toujours contenus! 
Que de sanglots sans délivrance ! 
Sous l’apparente indifférence, 

Que d’héroismes méconnus ! 

** Aux ivresses, méme impunies, 
Vous préférez un deuil plus beau. 
Et vos lévres, méme au tombean, 
Attendent le droit d’étre unies.” 


As he closed the book, and was turning to look for something 
else to pass the time, Blanche came in. 

Her appearance and manner were altered. Her bearing, her 
movement, her attitudes, all had the weary indifference of a chronic 
depression, which was accentuated by a deathly pallor that gave 
her pinched features an almost unearthly expression. She did 
not hold out her hand to Teissier; but motioned him to a chair, 
and sat down opposite him. 


“T was expecting you, dear friend,” she said. “What do you 
come to say to me?” 

Her voice was low, musical, caressingly soft, and as delicately 
clear as crystal. Michael did not answer instantly. He was choked 
by emotion, and could not speak. An overpowering impulse to 
throw himself at her feet came over him; and he needed all his 


strength of will to remain calm and self-possessed. At length he 
stammered out, slowly, in a very low voice,— 
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“T have come because it was my duty to do so, Blanche,—in 
order to tell you what yours is.” 

She put out her hand, supplicatingly, to stop him. 

“Don’t, don’t, I implore you! You only hurt me!” 

“ Blanche, dear Blanche,” he began, 

Again she interrupted him. 

“Tf you have only come to repeat what you have said in your 
letter, I had rather not listen. Why do you want to tell me such 
things? It is quite useless. I should not believe you, and it only 
hurts me.” 

“T know that, Blanche; but do you think that it does not pain 
me to say what it pains you so much to hear? I don’t know 
whence it is that I have strength given me to persuade you against 
my heart and myself, and to urge you to make a sacrifice that 
will ruin my life, as well as your own. For the last six months, 
dear, I have never thought of anything but you; I have never 
been free from painful anxiety about you; I have loved you all 
the more, because I felt that we were drifting more and more 
apart.” 

Her face lit up with a flash of joy, as a woman’s always does 
when she is told that she is loved. 

“Ts it really so?” she said. 

“ You know it is; but you probably do not know the pang it is 
costing me to give you up. Think of my having had to shake that 
man’s hand, and appear to congratulate him! To listen to him 
talking of you! Think that I shall have to give you away! Yes: J 
shall have to give you away to him! I never knew what the 
feeling of hatred was before ; but I do hate him!” 

She stopped him. 

“You hate him, and yet you ask me to marry him!” 

He was disconcerted by the directness of this argument ; and she 
went on: 

“ You must see how impossible it is, Michael! It is too much 
to ask of anyone. Do you know ?—it seems horrible to me. First of 
all, it would be disloyal—yes: disloyal, to him ; for, of course, if he 
knew that we loved each other, he would regard such a marriage 
with horror. Besides, it is horrible to marry another against 
one’s will, and without love, as I should do. I, for one, can’t do it. 
It makes me angry with you that you should even think of it, or 
urge it on me so unfeelingly, as if you really wished it. If you still 
loved me, or ever had loved me——~—” 

“ Blanche !” 

“Yes: I say, if you ever had loved me, you would not be sé brave. 
I’m not! But then, when one loves, one isn’t brave!” 


H 


The reproach of not loving always hits the mark; and women 
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know it. How is it possible to allow them to doubt one’s love ’ 
It is their final argument. 

“T implore you, Blanche,” cried Teissier, “not to speak to me 
like that! I am not made of iron, and can’t hold out much longer. 
I am not the hero that you make me out, but only a man, a poor, 
weak man, standing alone, and trying to do his duty, as far as he 
knows it, at any cost.” 

“Your duty! Are you quite sure you do know it? Do you think 
it’s your duty to force me into a marriage that I hate? Pray, 
what right have you todo so? If it is wrong for us to meet, or to 
love each other,—well, let us give up doing it. But does that make it 
my duty to marry M. Graval? Be consistent, my friend. If I don’t 
wish to marry, why should I be compelled to? Everyone of you— 
my mother, my step-father, and you—keep worrying me about the 
future. I don’t worry about it. Under the pretext of making 
my life exactly like everybody else’s, you want me to sacrifice it, 
and deceive an honest man! Yes: deceive him; for you will never 
convince me that it is not acting a falsehood to give him my hand 
while someone else has my heart. I must ask you to think fora 
moment, and then see whether you will dare to tell me that I am 
not right and that what you want me to do is not horrible.” 

“You are young, Blanche, and think only of the present. You 
must remember that we are irrevocably separated, and that I can 
never have any share in making you happy. I have been most 
guilty in encouraging you to love me. Perhaps the future that I 
speak of, and am endeavouring to induce you to face, may help you 
to happiness of another sort. You need deceive no one, if you 
make him happy. How can he help being so if he is near you ?” 

“Bah! Those are only words!” 

“Not so, I assure you. After a few years you shall have forgotten 
me. Don’t say you won’t: nothing lasts for ever. And then——” 

She got up with a gesture of despair. “Don’t say anything more,” 
she cried. “ You will make me mad! [I shall end by giving in, if 
only to stop you,—and I don’t mean to give in. I won't, and | 
can’t!” 

She sank again into her chair, and went on in a low voice, her 
face buried in her hands. 

“Oh! I wish I were dead! That would settle everything! I 
should have died long ago, except that I feared to leave you a 
legacy of regrets. It is only to spare you that I am still alive. Do 
let me go on loving you, from a distance, without ever seeing or 
hearing you! Especially without hearing you speak as you have 
done!” 

Then, at length, she burst into tears, overcome, and unable any 
longer to control, or conceal, her grief. Michael fought hard with 
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himself. He looked at her for a moment, a poor, broken woman, 
quivering and shaking with sobs, given over to hopeless and incon- 
solable grief. Overcome by a tempest of feeling, he threw himself 
at her feet. 

“No! Blanche, no!” he cried: “I will never again say what you 
don’t wish to hear! I will never again ask you to sacrifice your- 
self to a man whom you cannot love! Listen to me, now! I 
will only tell you I love you, I love you, I love you! Nothing 
more, and nothing else! My darling, don’t go on crying! I cannot 
bear it! Look! I am yours, yours only! I can hold out no longer ; 
my strength is exhausted. I am yours for ever!” 

He unclasped her hands and covered them with kisses, and dried 
her tears with his lips. A smile of joy lit up her eyes, still glisten- 
ing with tears ; but she pushed him gently away from her. 

“You ought not to have come,” she said. “You ought to have 
left me alone to go my own way, quietly, and not troubled about 
me.” 

“T could not get you out of my mind,” answered Michael. “ It 
was too much to ask of me! We love each other too much! It 
is not our fault.” 

He would have kissed her; but she drew back. 

“No! no!” said Blanche, hiding her face with her hands; but 
Michael drew her to him. 

“JT will never leave you again,” he said. “You are mine—for 
ever.” 

“You must not say that!” she murmured; but he went on, 
vehemently : 

“It cannot go on as it is! Life is short, and love like ours is tor- 
ture. You must be mine, in spite of everybody and everything. 
I don’t see how, as yet; but so it must be. I shall not say ‘ Good- 
bye’ this time; for I will return, and carry you off!” 

She was standing up, with his arms round her. He kissed her 
hair, her brow, her lips; and then, tearing himself away, he left her 
utterly overcome, and quivering in every limb. 

The state of exaltation to which he had given way lasted for a 
short time, and he surrendered himself to it without reflection. 
The scene he had just gone through had snapped all the old ties 
that once had bound him to duty, family affection, and social posi- 
tion. So much the worse for them! There was an end of struggling 
and striving. It was total surrender, and he felt the demoralization 
coming over him that so often seizes us in the presence of the 
Inevitable and the Irrevocable. 

As was usual with him at times of violent mental emotion, Teissier 
felt an intense need of physical exercise. He dismissed his carriage, 
and wandered off on foot, through by-streets, where he could hold 
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forth, unnoticed, plead his own cause, gesticulate, and talk to himself. 
By the time he reached his own door, to which the force of habit 
led him, he was more collected; and then only did he remember 
that Suzanne would be awaiting him, knowing whence he came, 
and that he must either let her know all or invent fresh falsehoods. 
He had not given a thought to what he should say; but he felt he 
must make up his mind now, or never. So again he set off on an 
aimless walk, to gain time and think it over. Despite his recent 
excitement, he and everything else were exactly where they were 
before. The storm of impulse which had carried him away had 
brought him back to the starting-point, and the pressure of duty 
lay on him more tyrannically, more heavily, more unalterably than 
ever. His choice must be made now, just as on the day when 
Suzanne discovered his secret. The same problem was before him: 
only more urgently, because of all that had occurred since, and of 
all the thoughts, both sweet and sad, that had unconsciously led him 
back in a circle to where he had started from. Yes: he must choose, 
like any stage hero, between duty and love; and this time his choice 
would be irrevocable. How could he be in doubt? One line of 
conduct, and one only, was open to him: to take up his pen and 
write once more to Blanche what he had already written, and let 
things take their course. No! no! That course had ceased to be 
possible : he was no longer free to do tat now. Their kisses pledged 
them to each other. Even now he thir’.ted for more. Their memory 
banished all else from his mind, and he smiled to himself when he 
thought of them. Must he say to Suzanne, “I cannot help it: I 
love her best—better than my children or my duty. She must 
be mine, at any price”? There was no alternative, no middle 
term, no compromise; and the wretched man murmured to him- 
self,— 

“T can’t! I can’t !” 

Time was flying, and the hours seemed all too short, when 
Michael turned his steps slowly homeward, the beads of anguish on’ 
his brow. For a moment the idea of death floated through his 
brain. Death would settle everything! He repelled it. Like a 
plucky wrestler, he would hold on to the last. Death, in his case, 
would settle nothing, and only throw on others the burden he was 
too craven to bear. Nevertheless, he felt the temptation. How 
sweet to exchange Death for Love! They were almost akin! 
Then Michael, suddenly, felt the touch of Blanche’s lips on his. Ah! 
They were life to him, now; and he could not forego them! Once 
more he reached his own door, and walked quickly in. 

Annie and Laurel were coming down the stairs with their nurse, 
and called out to him,— 

“ How do you do, father ?” 
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He made no answer, but went into the little sitting-room. 

As Michael had anticipated, Suzanne was waiting for him. 

At first, she had looked to see him return bearing a simple solu- 
tion of their difficulties: hoping against all probability with the 
fatuous blindness of her sex. She had spent the time in reviewing 
their position, admiring her husband’s firmness, pitying Blanche, 
and congratulating herself—Heaven save the mark !—on having 
been able to carry her point so firmly. She had felt tender and kind, 
promising herself to soothe his pain by demonstrations of unwonted 
affection and quasi-maternal caresses. As time went by, she had 
become alarmed. What could he be doing? Their interview 
could not have lasted so long! She had sought in vain for satis- 
factory answers to the question. Doubts had crossed her mind ; 
but she had put them aside, determined not to insult him by doubt- 
ing, determined to persuade herself that everything was sure to turn 
out right. She had tried to think of something else, and had 
occupied herself with giving orders to the servants. But it had 
been no use. The all-pervading thought kept her in a state of fever 
and tension. Oh! why did he not come back ? 

The moment he entered the room, a sudden intuition told her 
she was mistaken, and that a change had come over him. This 
consciousness was so sudden and bitter that she nearly broke down, 


and had to make a desperate effort to steady her voice before she 
could ask : 


“Well 2” 
Michael sat down without answering, looking like a doomed 
man. There was a painful silence for some moments. 


“Well?” repeated Suzanne, with a tremor in her voice. “ Is it 
all settled 2” 


“No: it can’t be settled,” murmured Michael. 
She stood up, angrily. 
“Won't she obey you, then? Does she love you too much to do 
it ?” 

There was a fresh pause, which Suzanne brought to an end, at 
length, by asking: 

“ And what about yourself?” 

As he still remained silent, she repeated her question, almost 
defiantly. 

“ And what about you ? Goon. Speak! I insist on being told! 
And what about you ?” 

“Oh! I——” he began. 

She broke in, again: 

“ Then, you still love her ?” 


“T ought not to have seen her again,” he whispered, in a scarcely 
audible voice. 
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Suzanne could not restrain a cry of anguish. She saw it all now. 
Slowly recovering herself, she groaned aloud,— 

“ Then, why do you tell me?” 

She began to cry. Ah! those tears—those woman’s tears! 
Michael rose, and came to her; but what was he to say’ He 
had been able to soothe Blanche; but he was powerless now. 
He dared not even take her hand, or kiss her brow. The only 
words that came were cold and commonplace. 

“Things remain exactly where they were. We need not see each 
other, if you wish it.” 

Suzanne did not raise her head. She went on weeping, gently, 
silently, helplessly ; and each tear, shed for his fault, fell like molten 
lead upon his heart. 

“Suzanne!” he cried. 

She did not stir. He tried to take her hand, hesitatingly. 

She pushed him gently away, 

“No! no!” 

He stood meekly and sorrowfully before her, and could only 
whisper,— 

“What can I do? What can I do?” 

“ T should like to be alone for a little,” she said. 

He left her. 

Suzanne went on crying softly for a minute or two; then she 
stopped, and her face regained its usual expression. She went up 
to her room; and, having smoothed her hair and bathed her poor, 
swollen, eyes, she went to the children’s nursery, and, kissing them, 
listened to their little chatter, and helped Laurel in her difficulties 
with a game of Patience. 

“Do you know where your master is?” she asked the nurse, 
casually. 

“T saw him go up to his study.” 

As Suzanne was turning to go, Laurel clung to her. 

“ Don’t go, mother. Stay a little longer with us!” 

Wise little Annie added, “ Just a little longer.” 

“No,” said Suzanne: “I must go to father now.” 

So she kissed them, and went up to Michael’s room. 

He had not expected to see her; and was all the more as 
tonished when he saw a marked change in her manner and 
appearance. Her face bore no trace of her recent agitation. 
Whether from resignation, or from determination of will, her 
expression was calm and collected. Standing a few paces from 
him, she looked at him, pityingly. He looked at her, without 
saying a word. He felt that she came, not as an outraged 
woman, to hurl reproaches at him, but as a friend to minister 
to him; and, in the forlorn state in which he found himself, 
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he felt like a sick and lonely man, to whom unexpected succour 
comes, 

Suzanne went up to him; and, laying her hand on his brow, as 
a tender mother might, 

“ Poor darling !” she said, softly. 

Never till now, since she had known everything, had he fully 
understood the grief they shared. Anger came no longer between 
them. Suzanne’s heart was purged from the evil that had filled it, 
when, angrily, she had defended her wifely rights. She had lost the 
game, and all her self-love and jealousy were merged in mental 
suffering. She had come to him in sorrow and sympathy, mayhap 
with some remedy, suggested by her own heart. 

“Ah!” he said. “You understand now, and forgive me ! ” 

She answered, faintly: “Yes: I understand, and forgive 
you.” 

He took her hand, unresisted, and kissed it; and, as she went on, 
her voice grew steadier : 

“Ah! But only after sore pain, and taking time, have I learnt to 
do so. I saw how painfully you, too, were striving and struggling. 
Why should I be angry? You have done your best. It is not 
your fault that you are weak.” 

In these last words, and the pause that followed, there 
was an almost imperceptible touch of contempt. It passed un- 
noticed by Michael: he was absorbed in what his wife was 
saying. 

“J have thought it over,” she continued. “Yes: I have thought 
it well over, during the long, lonely, hours I had at Annecy. I 
could think of nothing else; and I gradually learned to be resigned. 
I thought, for a time, that things could go on as they were. But 
now I see clearly how impossible that is. And do you know what 
[ have thought of? I have hit upon the one solution. It will 
be painful to you, probably, as well as to me; but it will be 
equally welcome.” 

She paused, to collect herself, and then went on, with a sad smile: 

“Well? Can you not guess what it is?” 

Michael shook his head. 

“ Nevertheless, you yourself thought of it at one time, and rejected 
it. But it will have to come to that, all the same.” 

Her voice broke as she said: 

“We must get a divorce, dear.” 

Michael started, violently. 

“What are you saying?” he cried. “Are you mad?” 

She repeated, firmly : 

“Yes, Michael: a divorce. It will deliver us from the intolerable 
situation which we neither can endure any longer. It will give you 
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back your liberty, and be far less painful than the sort of life we 
now lead together.” 


He interrupted her. 

“Please stop! You are only talking folly!” 

She persisted, with conviction, and as if she, personally, were not 
in question. 

“The best of good sense, dear; and you will soon see it, yourself. 
Only, you look at the objections first of all. You no doubt say to 
yourself, ‘Divorce! When I have always opposed it? It would be 


contrary to all my principles, and would be the ruin of my reputa- 
tion and influence.’” 


Michael shook his head. 


“No, Suzanne: I shouldn’t say anything of the sort. If I thought 
the sacrifice of my position would suffice to get us out of the ditti- 
culty, I should not hesitate for a moment. As to principles—alas ! 
I have already betrayed them. But there is you to think of, 
Suzanne, and the children.” 

“I?” she said sadly. “You need not trouble yourself about 
me, now! The mischief is done, as far as ’m concerned. Nothing 
more is left for me to suffer; a divorce will be no harder to bear 
than your neglect. My grief is not the losing of you before the law, 
but the seeing you gradually withdraw yourself from me, until you 
have come at last to regard me as an enemy.” 

“ Never, Suzanne!” 

“You needn’t deny it. I can read you like a book, and am 
not to be taken in. But don’t imagine | am doing it from 
generosity. Nothing of the sort! If 1 thought that, by keeping 
you against your will, I could be happy yet, 1 should keep you. 
But I know that would not be the case, dear. We should be like 
two convicts chained together, and should end by loathing each 
other; and | don’t want that.” 

“ You need not be afraid of it.” 

She shrugged her shoulders, and went on, as if retrospectively : 

“| fancied that, if you did not see her, you would forget her. 
That was my only reason for insisting on a complete separation. 
Now I see I was wrong, and that you love her more than I thought. 
So why should I want to keep you?) Why bind you to the stake of 
duty against your will? I can’t do it! I have too much pride, and, 
not enough cruelty, for that. SoI will no longer stand in your way.” 

“ Argue and reason as you may,” answered Michael, “it is im- 
possible you can believe what you're saying. You must know 
perfectly well, that neither Mdlle. Estéve nor I could accept so 
manifestly unfair ‘an arrangement; neither should we consent to 
injure anyone. If the happiness of your life and my life together 
were really imperilled, F 
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She interrupted him with her old vehemence. 

“If the happiness of our life were imperilled! Is it not? may 
I ask? I dare you to affirm that you have never thought of 
running away with her ?” 

Michael made no reply. 

“You see what you have come to, poor dear! Can’t you under- 
stand, now, that I want to spare both of us such disgrace as that ¢ 
I have thought out how to do it in the way least humiliating and 
painful for myself, and that will still leave me some shred of dignity. 
Me, not you; for you will rush on your fate, by legal means, or 
without them !” 

“ Beware, Suzanne! It is you who are suggesting to me a course 
that I want to avoid, at all costs!” 

“Q, you thought of it, yourself, long ago! You won't allow it 
now, perhaps, because it never entered your head that I should 
myself propose the solution you craved for. You men are such 
fools! You meant to arrive at it by other means. What they 
were I don’t know, for I have never found myself in quite the 
same position as yours; and your way, and mine, would not be 
likely to be identical. But, whatever road we each took, we have 
reached the same point. You are free, as you wanted to be; and | 
accept, and am resigned to, the position.” 

“ Unfortunately, it is not so easy as all that. Even if you are 
prepared to accept it, remember that we have children, that 
they are girls, and that they would henceforth be the daughters 
of divorced parents. Remember that although divorce is recognized 
in France by the law, it is not recognized socially. All their lite they 
would be under the ban. Have you ever asked yourself what their 
bringing-up would be like—what sort of education of the affections 
they would get in a home divided against itself? Remember all 
this, Suzanne; and try to bear, as I do, our common cross!” 

Suzanne was silent for awhile, thinking over these serious 
objections. 

“ Yes,” she said: “ of course, there are our children. Were it not 
for them, I should not be here now!” 
Her poor, sad face was drawn with anguish; but she went on: 

“ But we must be considered, too. If they have rights, so have 
we. I cannot sacrifice everything, not even my womanly dignity, 
to them. I could not, even for them, continue the life I have led 
since—since I have known. I couldn’t! Human endurance has 
its limits. I have pondered over the sacrifice I should have to 
make, and it is too heavy for me! I cannot bear it !” 

“Still, we ought to do all we can for them. Listen to me, dear. 
We have reached a point at which we must keep back nothing from 
each other; and I will lay my innermost thoughts before you. 
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There were times when I hated you—yes: positively hated you. 
That time, for instance, at Annecy, when I wrote to her, and when, 
suspecting something, you watched me, distrustfully. There was no 
bond of affection between us then: nothing but a galling yoke—a 
chain. The idea of a divorce occurred to me then, I confess; and, 
had it only been a question of you, I probably should not have 
put it aside. But 1 thought of those poor little girls, and felt that 
they had a right to every sacrifice we could make for them: that 
we were not our own masters, but were bound in duty to them. 
It is a matter not of sentiment, but of sheer duty. We must not 
weigh our wishes against their interests. We are bound to see 
that the balance is all in their favour. Hence, our divorce is 
impracticable.” 

Suzanne had listened in silence, and without visible emotion, 
although each word fell like a death-blow on her broken heart. 

“Your frankness is delightful,” she said. Had I any illusions 
left, you would have dispelled them. Your argument leaves nothing 
to be desired in its cool logic. But do you think it will be 
any less disadvantageous to our children if, instead of getting a 
divorce, you confine yourself to simply going away with—your 
friend? Do you consider such a proceeding less injurious to their 
future ?” 

“ But I should not go away!” exclaimed Michael, emphatically. 

“ How do I know that ?” 

“T should not go away!” he reiterated. “It has not even been 
suggested.” 

“ Probably not, except by your own heart.” 

“ Which, as you see, I am not consulting.” 

“ Not in your cooler moments ; but these are becoming rarer.” 

“They wouldn’t, if you were only a little more yielding to 
me.” 

“ You want to compromise? Never! Let us, above all, Michael, 
avoid disingenuousness. Such a course would be disingenuous 
in both of us. Try as we may to walk round the difficulty, we 
always find ourselves back at the same point. Why can’t you 
come back to us, loyally, heart and soul!” 

Michael interrupted her. 

“ Am I to be blamed for not having the strength of will to do 
it? It is not my fault!” 

“Not your fault?” said Suzanne. “Then, perhaps, you think 
it’s mine? But that’s not the question. Had you came back to 
me, | repeat, frankly and unconditionally, it would not have been 
long before I forgave and forgot everything. But neither your 
wife nor your children will consent to share you with anyone. 
Annie and Laurel will only have a burden the more to bear through 
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their lives, and I will teach them to bear it. At all events, we shall 
have acquitted ourselves decently under circumstances amid which 
people usually forfeit not only happiness, but dignity. I know not 
how it will be with you; but I, at least, shall not be wholly miser- 
able at the thought that I found courage to make the sacrifice to 
which you were unequal. In any case, it will be better than as 
things are now. So, you see, dear, you can make up your mind 
to take back your liberty.” 

A terrible struggle was going on in Michael’s heart. He 
appreciated, probably for the first time, the value of what he was 
about to lose: he felt the full strength of the ties of affection and 
habit. He saw, in his mind’s eye, his home broken up, and 
Suzanne with a lonely old age before her; while his children 
were fatherless, and dowered with the shameful inheritance he 
was leaving to them. The cold and careless world so easily con- 
fuses the issues between the wronger and the wronged! He saw it 
in its naked truth, and drops of anguish bathed his forehead. 
He felt Suzanne was right, and that recent events, assisted by 
his own weakness, irresistibly impelled him towards Blanche. He 
knew that the time when the voice of conscience would be stilled 
was inevitable, and that he would cease to resist. Why go on 
struggling? Why prolong the agony of the two women who 
suffered for his sake ? or his own, who suffered for them? Would 
not the final result be only the more painful the longer it was 
delayed ? 

“Tf I could but die!” he groaned, burying his face in his hands. 

“T dare say, dear; but these things don’t kill,” answered Suzanne, 
in a calm, and slightly scornful, tone. “I can see you are giving 
in. You are ceasing to argue. Come, Michael! If you haven’t the 
pluck to do your duty, why don’t you do the other thing hand- 
somely, at all events? Why do you parley and palter? Decide 
on what you want to do, and do it!” 

“T hate and despise myself,” he replied. “I’m a mean wretch, 
Suzanne ; but—I can’t help it! I can’t help it !” 

The moment Michael gave in, Suzanne’s attitude changed. Every 
sign of affection, in her voice and manner, vanished. She rose to 
her feet, and standing boldly before her husband, as if she were a 
mere stranger who had concluded a business interview, she said, 
with the former tinge of contempt slightly more marked in her 
voice,— 

“T[ knew you would end by seeing I am right. You took 
your time, and I am grateful to you for the hesitation. Now 
everything is settled, once and for all; and I look to you to act 
without further delay. By the day after to-morrow either you, or 
I, must have left the house. It had better be you, I think. You 
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will take the necessary steps in the matter, and so shall I; and our 
respective lawyers will arrange the details.” 

Drawing herself up proudly, she left the room, without casting 
a look behind. 

Michael made a step forward, as though to stop her, and then 
halted. 

It was all over! 

EpouarD Rop 
[To be continued. | 
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Criticism is epidemic, and that may be the reason why we hear so 
much at present about the decline of criticism itself. Critics who 
have written novels, for example, and novelists who condescend 
upon criticism, wax indignant and sarcastic over the perfunctoriness 
of the reviews of fiction. When that perfunctoriness is measured 
by uncut leaves, or even when it rests content with the gathering up 
of the threads of a plot, sarcasm and indignation are justified; nor 
will anyone deny the dishonest service of one who has an eye to 
pleasing the publisher while he notices his book, or the critical 
incompetence of those who, like Mr. Matthew Arnold’s fellow- 
travellers with their reliance on the Christian Banner’s judgment, 
do not discriminate between the “Shilling Shocker” and Mr. 
Stevenson (let us say), and write of both at the same length and 
in the same language of eulogy. The apparent decline of criticism, 
however, is not due in the main to dishonesty or to incompetence. 
When five works of fiction are issued from the press every work- 
ing day of the year, each accompanied by a volume of history, 
of biography, of poetry, of criticism, of a character to make it of 
interest to the reading-public, it cannot be wondered that review- 
ing is not orderly, discriminating, profound. Of course, there is an 
answer to this. A sound discrimination, it is said, will lie in the 
refusal to take any notice of the great mass of the works published. 
That is true; but the principle it entails is scarce workable. 
Promise must hide in the mass of writing by the unknown and the 
unskilful, and to discover it is the critic’s duty and his chief 
helpfulness. The mass, therefore, must be read; and, in this 
unideal world, where, fortunately, literature is a profession, having 
been read it must be reviewed, howsoever unfavourably. That 
is not the only defence of a system which notices everything 
that bears a publisher's imprimatur. It would argue a want 
of perception in those who review books were they not alive to 
a changed condition of attairs which has already affected the pro- 
ducers of ‘books. When one considers what has been the staple of 
the library catalogues in the past season—the tomes of reminiscence 
as well as of fiction—it is evident that the increase of those who 
54* 
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read books has created a demand which has been quickly and 
skilfully met. In part it has been stimulated by the popular methods 
in literary journals themselves. Howsoever caused, it does not 
necessarily argue a wider instinct for the quality of literature. The 
men who are now amusing themselves by reading are busier 
than their fathers; their habits are less than ever studious: 
their reading is recreation only. The critic is employed to tell 
these men what is in a book, and how far a book will afford the 
amusement which they wish: employed on the same honourable 
terms as those which bind a club steward to satisfy the wishes of 
the members. If he does not care for the terms, it is his right to 
reject them. He may refuse to put pen to paper to scourge a 
villainous production if he considers it unworthy even of his 
chastisement. It does not follow that, because he is so sensitive, 
men cannot be found to work according to specifications without 
scamping. The production of popular literature—designedly 
popular—does not always entail deterioration. Nothing could have 
been better than the recent volume of reminiscence and criticism 
by Mrs. Thackeray Ritchie; and it is difficult to see why criticism of 
it should be unworthy the pen of anyone. It may be true that, just 
because of a wider public, inferior critical powers well meet the 
necessities of the case; but that is no reason why criticism itself 
is to be condemned. 

With this yielding to popular taste, markedly shown in the 
irruption of reminiscence last year, one has to note an increased 
consciously artistic intention in our young novelists. The discipline 
of the short story must result in greater attention to form; and 
an artificial intention, an instinct for decorative treatment, purges 
a novel of padding. Fortunately, this access of artistic workman- 
ship has not expelled honest, work-a-day sentiment—sentiment 
sound as a proverb, the inheritance of Time. It would not be 
difficult to cite many examples proving that this is so. One 
comes to our hand in the Three Plays* which Mr. W. E. Henley and 
Mr. R. L. Stevenson published at the end of last year. There are 
no more genuine literary artists than these two writers, and one 
does not require to commend these’ Plays to those who delight in 
subtle and finished workmanship. Our purpose in mentioning them 
here is to note in them this basis of sound sentiment to which we 
have referred as being found in the best fiction of to-day. 

We so often hear it lamented that novel-writing is almost a lost 
art, and at the same time read, and (as some of us must confess) 
write, inordinately favourable criticism of certain younger professors 
of the art, that a logical inference would be that the younger men 


* Three Plays (Deacon Brodie; Beau Austin; Admiral Guinea). By W. E. 
Henley and R, L. Stevenson. David Nutt. 
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are the men. If any of them have become “upsetting” under 
this inference, there is a disciplinary off-set in the fact that, whether 
or not they are the men, the world does not bow down to them. 
The truth is that, far from being censorious, the critics would show 
sounder judgment were they more stubborn-kneed. By all means, 
let us welcome fresh air in our fiction. The breezes are blowing 
from lands of adventures and quaint country-sides. What it might 
be well for us in our modesty to remember is that the great fiction 
of our country has at all times been stirred by them. Admit that 
the Kiplings and the Q’s and the Stevensons and the Parkers— 
brilliant men all—and Mr. Barrie, less unconventional than any of 
them, if we mistake not, and not less brilliant, are creating charac- 
ters that will live, while many of the old masters are keeping down 
in the valley, have got into ruts, in fact, and gone stale and un- 
profitable : we are no nearer finality in the art of fiction. As well 
might we pass from the brilliance of its exhibition to the common- 
place of a dozen others, and then, mounting the house-tops, pro- 
claim (and some Have done it) that in the New English Art Club 
we have found the Alpha and the Omega of painting. For that 
discovery there is a somewhat brutal reminder: that on the north 
side of Trafalgar Square, in Mr. Henley’s “ picture-place,” there are 
one or two pictures which, it might be worth a man’s while to 
study; and against the young-man-in-fiction theory are placed 
those volumes stretching right across our shelves—volumes of 
work accomplished—which count for something even against the 
books of wonderful promise fresh from the publishers. 

Some such modification of our eulogy over the younger novelists 
we are compelled to make when we read two novels by authors 
who, although comparatively young, have passed the stage when 
they burst upon us with pictures of unknown conditions of 
living, or with a fresh outlook upon life. Both Mr. W. E. Norris 
and Mr. William Black have settled down in their grooves. It 
would be wonderful if the author of A Daughter of Heth 
managed to charm us as he charmed us with that book, or if Mr. 
Norris were to exceed the vigour, with reserve of power, shown in 
My Friend Jim; yet t is no less wonderful to find those two 
novelists so capable and so inspiriting now that the bloom of their 
inspiration has been rubbed off. Take Mr. Norris’s His Grace.* 
Arthur Gascoigne succeeded to the title, and to the entailed estates, 
of Lord Hurstbourne, who, had he been able, would have passed 
them over, as he had passed over his London property, to Arthur’s 
cousin, Mr. Paul Gascoigne. The young Lord Hurstbourne is a 
man of small inches and the pluck of a regiment; good-hearted, 
irresponsible without being fickle, as stable in purpose as immature 


* His Grace. By W. E. Norris, Two volumes. Methuen & Co. 
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in judgment: a man, like a score or two known to every reader, 
whose virtues seem closely allied to vices, and with many count as 
such. Mr. Norris knows the advantages of a narrative in the first 
person ; and Arthur's story is told by his old school-friend, Philip 
Martyn, who played Mentor to his Telemachus, and was, moreover, 
Nora Martyn’s brother. The story is slight. It has to do chiefly with 
Paul and Nora and Arthur. Implicit in it are a hundred tricks of the 
racecourse, carousals, naughtinesses generally. Many people will see 
opportunities which the novelist has missed; but Mr. Norris does 
not write for them. He gives us a story that is neither original 
nor strong; but, then, it is well done. The art, the artlessness, the 
competent articulation of events and motives, and the ease and 
confidence with which he works with his materials, are beyond all 
praise. Exactly the same qualities are to be found in Mr. William 
Black’s Wolfenberg,* which can scarcely be commended to more 
readers than those who are already acquainted with this popular 
author’s previous works. Like His Gruce, it is a model of com- 
petent and delicate workmanship. 

Of men who are building up a reputation while, as yet, only learn- 
ing their craft, the one who has made the greatest advance recently 
is Mr. Zangwill. His Children of the Ghetto* is a remarkable book. 
It is a picture of the London Ghetto: of the children of its narrow 
streets and its dirt, enveloped in the “ tragedy that evolves from the 
pressure of its own inward forces and the long-drawn-out tragi- 
comedy of sordid and shifty poverty”; and of its grandchildren, 
who, having won their way beyond its boundaries, “must still play 
their parts in tragedies and comedies—tragedies of spiritual struggle 
comedies of material ambition—which are the aftermath of its 
centuries of Dominence, the sequel of that cruel night in Jewry 
which coincides with the Christian Era.” Mr. Zangwill does not 
write as one, standing without, to whom the material tragedies of 
the children present a new wonder, and the spiritual tragedies and 
comedies of the grandchildren a fascinating problem. The book is 
informed with the spirit of the Ghetto. The Ansells, the Belco- 
vitches, Malka, the family of “ Reb” Shemuel, Melchitzedek Pinchas 
the neo-Hebrew poet, Sugarman the Shadchan, the Hyamses, Dutch 
Debby, are real persons to us; and Raphael Leon, Addie, the Gold- 
smiths, Sidney Graham, and Strelitski, only a little less so. Children 
of the Ghetto is a revelation of the genius of Judaism, as it is an 
education in its formula. Many a Jew whose father long ago 
moulted his old feathers will regard it as such a revelation; and we 
Philistines, who send our missionaries to the Jews abroad and scorn 

* Wolfenberg. By William Black. Three volumes. Sampson Low, Marston, 
& Co. 

* Children of the Ghetto. By I. Zangwill. Three volumes. William 
Heinemann. 
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their trail in our daily path, conscious of the unlovely surface, and 
indifferent to the romance and aspiration beneath, or to the source 
of the light that illumines it, may revise our impressions of the 
race. Despite the abundance of detail, the crowds of figures, the 
variety of class, in Mr. Zangwill’s canvas, the work creates a large 
impression. That itself is a triumph. The reflecting Christian, 
tracing the history of a Chosen People led through centuries to 
the discovery of a Promised Land only to pass it by, while the 
Gentile enters into possession with joy, may well be stimulated, 
by the sight of the Ghetto, to larger thoughts of destiny. It is 
a new experience to be stimulated to them by aspirations from 
within the Ghetto itself. 

It was, we suppose, almost impossible that any work giving a 
kaleidoscopic picture of Jewish custom, Jewish tradition, Jewish 
hope, could at the same time satisfy the demands of a great novel. 
Sometimes, indeed, we are conscious of the chastening influence upon 
the story of its self-imposed limitations like the chastening influence 
of restrictions imposed by versification ; but as a whole the story 
is not self-evolved. One does not feel that the action is always 
inevitable; often we are aware that it is not spontaneous. The 
necessity for discovering the life of the race from which the 
characters are drawn (and so far as we remember there is not a 
figure in the book that is not Jewish) has dominated the free 
development of the characters themselves. The completed types 
are excellent: Pinchas the poet, honest Guedalyah the green- 
grocer, Malka, and many more. “The Holy Land League,” “The 
Courtship of Shossi Shmendrik,’ “The Hyamses’ Honeymoon,” 
“ With the Strikers,” and other chapters—some full of pathos, some 
of delightful farce—are valuable as supplementing the picture ot 
life ; but they retard the story of the action of lives. Esther Ansell is 
not a rounded character whom we know. She is the central figure ; 
but she is less firmly limned than Hannah, or than Moses Ansell, 
or than Sidney Graham. This was inevitable. Moreover, the 
previous books of Mr. Zangwill—notably the clever Old Maids’ Club, 
which had other faults, greatly modified in the Children of the 
Ghetto—showed that this able young author is naturally lacking in 
the sense of form which is now all-important when we are being 
educated by the strict relevancy of the short story. It is all- 
important in a novel, such as this, where the intimate study of detail 
creates in the mind a sense of the importance of the subject, and 
prepares it for a literal acceptance of an impression. For where, as 
here, the impression is didactic in a sense, it will be conveyed by 
form rather than by colour; and if the impression left by Mr. Zang- 
will is not true he has done all the greater injustice to us and to his 
subject because of its air of truth. 
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“Once make your name as an artist,” says Sidney Graham, “and 
you can get a colossal income by giving up art.” Our new-day 
humorists, of whom Mr. Zangwill is one, have a different course. 
Having made a name for qualities which shock the critics, they dis- 
appoint them by rising superior to their reputations. It is here and 
there only in the Children of the Ghetto that there appears the 
cloven hoof of a humour little removed from the facetiousness and 
euphuisms of cheap journalism. It appears once, at least, in the 
otherwise really stately Proem. “ With his remaining hand he closed 
the hostler’s right eye, and sent the flesh about it into mourning” 
is a grotesque blemish. To Mr. Zangwill’s want of a very sensitive 
taste may be due his versatility ; for undoubtedly “ preciousness ” 
retards output and dries up natural springs. The texture of the 
book is varied. It seems to us that at times we detect the influence 
of Mr. Barrie’s style, at times a smart imitation of it. Now and 
then there is genuine pathos; as often the pathos is forced. Mr. 
Zangwill has insight, into intellectual rather than into emotional 
conditions; he has keen observation, and, evidently, carries a note- 
book. Above all, he is a thinker, with a cleverness in expressing 
his thinking so abundant and constant as to cause its own lack of 
distinction. We may expect a very great deal after the Children 
of the Ghetto. 

In Mr. Montagu Williams’ Rownd London * we see, from a different 
standpoint, children of the Ghetto: Ikeys and Beckys and Solomons, 
keen and religious and without cant, swarming in the Paragon on 
Friday night, marketing in the Lane, true to their kosher meat in 
hospital or at Ramsgate, and fond of cold fried fish everywhere. 
“Up West,” too, are the grandchildren: Mr. Morris, Mr. Morris 
still, and Mr. Morris by deed-poll Mr. Maurice; and both, it may 
be, even when climbing the ladder from Houndsditch, concerned in 
some measure in the problems of the race. Mr. Williams himself 
was not concerned with them, or with subtleties of any kind. He 
took men and things as he found them; and in many cases he 
made both better. It is difficult to conceive a healthier person 
than Mr. Montagu Williams the man, unless, indeed, it were 
“Mr. Montagu,” the magistrate. As a magistrate should, he 
writes of the squalor of Whitechapel, the shows, the match-girls, the 
bird-fanciers, the street-singers, the burglars, the poverty, the dirt and 
degradation, as he saw them, to battle with them, or to encourage. 
There is not a word of false sentiment ; yet, as this work shows, he 
was full of sentiment, of the healthy, practical order; and when 
roused to indignation by an uninformed judgment (such as the 
paragraph writer’s, that the winter sutierings of the East-End poor 


* Round London: Down East and Up Wesi. By Montagu Williams. Macmillan 
& Co. 
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are exaggerated) he pens indignant, sympathetic words which are 
as practical as the action he took to alleviate the distress. Most 
often, Mr. Montagu Williams’ good deeds were the fruits of tact: 
as when, for example, the proprietors of Medland Hall were sum- 
moned at his Poiice Court for overcrowding, or when the barrow- 
men of Sclater Street neighbourhood were prosecuted for obstruction. 
The glimpse we get of Mr. Williams presiding at his Court, humanely 
and discriminately, is a revelation of the misery and injustice that 
a doctrinaire in such a position might work. A sentimentalist 
would be an even greater danger. 

While Mr. Williams, the magistrate of Thames Street Police 
Court, shows great tolerance to human folly and failings, he adopts, 
when he divests himself of his office, and comes “ Up West,” very 
much the réle of a moralist: that is, in this book. We know 
that wheresoever he went his geniality accompanied him, and that 
he had an eye for the traits that were lovely in any condition of 
life. In the “Up West” portion of Round London he is almost 
wholly occupied with Huckstering Hymen, company-promoting, 
snobbery, sham, and a sordid and unmanly ambition. Mr. Dickens, 
who takes up the pen which fell from the prostrate hand, assures us 
that the author of these pages has not set down a story or an 
incident that is not based upon actual fact. No doubt the details 
of the pictures are true. In art and in morals, however, every- 
thing is relative ; and all this sordidness is apt to leave a false im- 
pression. Otherwise, the second part of the book is interesting to the 
full “Talent in Tatters” is a chapter of really great power, in 
which, moreover, the writing is noticeably better than that of most 
of the book. It is “Down East,” however, that the entertainment 
is greatest. 

Let us return to one or two novels which the lull in the output of 
books enables us to overtake. Mr. Merriman’s great ability dis- 
played in A Slave of the Lamp, which we noticed in these pages 
some months ago, is seen in still greater measure in his latest novel, 
From One Generation to Another*; yet we believe that most 
readers will prefer the earlier work. Somehow—it is difficult to 
say exactly why—From One Generation to Another misses fire. 
It has an elaborate plot. One or two of its characters—notably 
Jem Agar—are impressive creations. The wisdom of the book is 
deep, at times cynical; and the expression of it is often brilliant. 
Further, the story really has an air of largeness, as its motif is 
avowedly large. Nevertheless, it is not satisfying or convincing. 
It is not its own justification ; neither does it justify itself. We can- 
not bring ourselves to believe, for example, that the harvest so 


* From One Generation to Another. By Henry Seton Merriman. Two volumes. 
Smith, Elder, & Co. 
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abundantly reaped in the last chapter is the fruit of the seed sown 
in the first. “Miss Anna Hethbridge loved Seymour Michael with 
as great a love as her nature could compass”; but it was not of 
the nature of Jaggery House, Clapham Common, to harbour a love 
so intense that when it was turned to hate the result was such a 
birthright as Arthur Agar’s. Probably there is nothing physiologi- 
cally and psychologically wrong in Arthur being brought into the 
world with that possession of hate, or in its fruition of madness and 
murder. We are not in error, perhaps, in imagining that a case of 
the kind coming under his observation suggested to Mr. Merriman 
conditions to which he has led up. Still, in fiction the presence of 
the reader is the most important element the novelist has to con- 
sider. All writers who work with and on the emotions—and the 
more artistic they are the more this is true of them—are dependent 
on the conventions of their craft ; and these conventions supply the 
reader with half his intelligence. Howsoever right, therefore, Mr. 
Merriman was in his fact, he was bound to make its truth carry 
conviction ; and all the ability he expends on painting Mrs. Agar 
vulgar and selfish makes (as it appears to us) against it being con- 
vincing. The tax laid on our credulity is the greater by the 
repetition of the treachery which gave rise to the hatred. At the 
same time, it must be admitted that it is a fine situation in the 
moral drama when this repetition brings about the retribution on 
the original sin. Mr. Merriman likes these broad effects, and is 
very successful in them. He knows how valuable is a sweeping, 
bald outline, and does not weaken the picture, as many a one would 
weaken it, by word-painting and petty realism. Thus the chapters 
on Jem “on the roof of the world” are masterpieces. The portrait 
of the villain, on the other hand, is not satisfactory. Curiously 
enough, Mr. Merriman’s writing is most brilliant when he is depict- 
ing a bad character: especially when it is a bad or (what is almost 
the same) a silly woman. He is most powerful, emotionally, with 
his simple-minded, honest men. Every page has its epigram, its 
clusters of epigrams—many of them excellent; many of them 
epigrammatic in form only and not in truth. Mr. Merriman 
is a clever man, with a strong individuality which will work out in 
still better novels. At present it rather hampers him. 

That itis possible to write an entertaining story while violating the 
rules of the craft cannot be denied when we have The Bow of Fate* 
as an example. What practised novelist, for example, would have 
unade the heroine and her guardian speak as they did of Mr. Delmar, 
(pages 43-44), unless Delmar, with his likeness to Walter Spencer, 
was concerned in the action of the story ? Yet, apparently, 


* The Bow of Fate. By Surgeon-Major H. M. Greenhow. W.H., Allen & Co. 
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Delmar’s introduction is only an ultra-subtle device to show how 
constantly the heroine’s mind was running on Walter. Mystery 
still enfolds him when he is suddenly taken ill on the arrival of the 
English mail. Here, of a certainty, the reader will smell treachery 
and gore. Gore, indeed, there is,—for Delmar’s third appearance is 
“side by side with the corpses of many a brave soldier who had 
fallen in the deadly struggle” ;—but the unfortunate man has no 
more to do with the action of the novel than the lizard or the tiger. 
With all its want of skill, Surgeon-Major Greenhow’s story holds 
the attention, and will fulfil its purpose by whiling away a leisure 
hour. 

Another capital story is Dark,* by a new writer who has been 
called in question for giving to a geographical area the name of 
“ Wessex,” which Mr. Hardy is supposed to have made his pri- 
vate property. In other points this novel suggests Mr. Hardy ; 
and when we say that the comparison is not overwhelming for the 
younger writer we are paying him (the handling points to a man) 
a very high compliment. Do the conditions of life in rural Wessex 
of themselves darken moral issues? Durk is as perplexing as Tess. 
We wonder how far the readers of this powerful story (and it is 
certain to have many readers) will feel with us that the author has 
missed an opportunity at the end? It is true that there are difti- 
culties in the way of believing that Dorcas and Walter would have 
been well-mated. It is for an ending happy as marriage-bells, 
however, that the reader is prepared, and the death of Walter looks 
like yielding to what has become the convention of tragedy. Or 
does this cynical age look upon death as the less tragic conclusion ? 

In reading Mark Rutherford’s Deliverance* we were at a dis- 
advantage in not knowing the previous work of its author to 
which this is a sequel. Up toa certain point Mark Rutherford is 
Joshua Davidson redivivus. Mrs. Linton’s hero lived his life on 
much the same principles, and with much the same aims, as Mark 
Rutherford. There the resemblance ends. While Joshua David- 
son was, in effect, a presentment of the author’s idea of Christ as 
He would be were He born into the world of to-day, Mark Ruther- 
ford is cut adrift from all religious belief except a belief in good 
works. The book is noteworthy as a successful study of a modern 
temperament. One may object to the small amount of story and 
to such an intolerable deal of ethics; but 

** These things are life, 
And life, some think, is worthy of the muse.” 
Many, indeed, seem to think it worthy of too much muse. It is 
rather too high a view of life to think that recording its conditions 


* Dark. A Tale of the Down Country. Two volumes. Smith, Elder, & C 
* Mark Rutherford’s Deliverance. Fifth Edition. T. Fisher Unwin. 
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is of more importance than beguiling its leisure hours. What 
strikes one as curious is that, with all the subtle analysis of life in 
its varied conditions undertaken by the novel, the practical conclu- 
sions arrived at are very few. This leads us to speak of one of 
the most enjoyable little books that has come into our hands for 
long—The Art of Worldly Wisdom* of Balthasar Gracian. “When 
reading this book for the first time, read only fifty maxims and 
then stop for the day,” says Mr. Jacobs, who has translated Gracian, 
and introduces him in a very wise little essay. The advice is good. 
Even suggestive and brilliant maxims such as “ Know how to with- 
draw,” “ Prize intensity more than extent,” “Do not take payment 
in politeness,” “Find out each man’s thumbscrew,” become weari- 
some. They are too reasonable. From which (to return to our 
novels) we may learn a lesson for our fiction, even when it is fiction 
with a purpose: Let not its appeal be too directly to the head. 
Action has little to do with one’s intellect. We all know that it 
has a great deal to do with one’s cook; and that (by-the-way) is a 
good reason for recommending a very lively and practical little 
handbook on Real Cookery,* by “Grid.” 


* The Art of Worldly Wisdom. By Balthasar Gracian. Translated from the 
Spanish by Joseph Jacobs. Macmillan & Co. 
* Real Cookery. By “Grid.” TT. Fisher Unwin. 
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[N.B.—The appearance of a letter in THE NATIONAL REVIEW in no way implies 
approval of the opinions expressed by the writer. This portion of the REVIEW 
is reserved for remarks that Correspondents may desire to make upon papers 
which have been published in THE NATIONAL REVIEW, or for letters upon 
such other subjects as the Editors may think deserving of discussion. 


In Defence of Out-door Poor Relief. 


To tHe Eprrors or “THe Nationa Review.” 
GENTLEMEN,— 

An apology for my troubling you may be found in the public 
attention which is now directed to the closely-connected subjects of 
National Insurance, Old-Age Pensions, and the Administration of Poor 
Law Relief; in the announcement of a Royal Commission to consider the 
amelioration of the condition of the aged poor; and in certain views 
expressed by the Government Poor Law Inspector of the district to 
which I belong. “Iam convinced,” the Inspector said, “that the ad- 
ministration of relief in Lincolnshire is mainly what causes the pauper- 
ism to be high there, and that much of the out-relief given has a 
tendency to keep down wages, thus relieving ratepayers who largely 
employ low-wage earners at the expense of other ratepayers; at the 
same time, the great area of the Lincolnshire unions, and the difficulties 
of communication caused thereby and by a comparative want of railways, 
must be regarded as conducive to indifferent administration, viz., to 
being content with less information, and with less frequent visiting, and 
to being inclined to grant relief for longer periods than is advisable.” 

These remarks point clearly to official disapproval of the modes in 
which relief is administered in this county ; and it is possible that from 
the official standpoint the censure may be well deserved. It is aimed, 
of course, at a system rather than ata locality ; but it seems to me that 
there are other points from which the question should be regarded, and 
that the practice of a locality may be of some value as an illustration of 
the merits, or the demerits, of the system. Therefore, I am tempted, 
having been Chairman of one of the offending Boards of Guardians for 
many years, to try to describe the actual working of the mode of ad- 
ministration with which the Inspector finds fault, and to defend it, not 
only as suitable to the circumstances of the district, but as the most in 
accord with the drift of public opinion generally. 

The Grantham Union, to which I belong, comprises 54 parishes; 47 
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are in Lincolnshire, and 7 in Leicestershire. It contains about 104,000 
acres, with a population of 33,000 or 34,000, rather more than half of 
whom reside in the Borough of Grantham. The remainder are dis- 
tributed through the rural parishes, only one of which can claim above 
1,000 inhabitants, only three or four more than a very few hundreds, 
and some not more than a few scores. Until recently, the Union might 
have been described as agricultural, agriculture being the sole industry 
of the rural parishes; while the town depended for its prosperity almost 
entirely upon the agricultural district. Latterly, however, although 
agricalture still holds by far the most important place, the introduc- 
tion and the extension of railways have effected a considerable change. 
Firms whose businesses and reputations extend far beyond the locality 
employ many artisans in the town; and the development of ironstone 
workings in the neighbourhood provides work for many labourers in the 
villages, which, otherwise, since the prevalence of agricultural depres- 
sion, they must have gone far to seek. As it is, then, although many of 
the young and able-bodied do from various inducements leave the place 
of their birth, and seek their fortunes elsewhere, it can hardly be said 
that inability to procure work at home is one of their reasons. For those 
who remain, if willing and able, or even partially able, there is as a rule 
no lack of employment. The “unemployed” are generally those who 
have no desire for work when it is offered to them. In most parishes 
the ordinary agricultural labourer’s wage has been, during the summer 
of 1892, 2s. 6d. a day, with considerable additions at harvest time. For 
the short days of winter the rate in some parishes, but not in all, is 
lowered to 2s. 3d. or 2s., and the work must be to some extent dependent 
on the weather. I confess that I am quite incredulous of the theory 
that the wages would be higher if it were not for excessive out-door 
relief. I believe, rather, that they are ruled by such influences as 
proximity to the town, the competition of enterprises like the working of 
ironstone or the construction of a railway, and by the actual value of 
the labourer to the occupier of the land. An increase in the labour bill 
means, of course, an increase in the cost of production on the farm. At 
present the margin of profit to the farmer is so small that any increase 
in the cost of production would probably result only in the discontinu- 
ance of cultivation, and the throwing of many able-bodied labourers out 
of work altogether. What chance, then, would the weak, the elderly, 
and the partially-disabled, have of doing something towards earning 
their own living—a thing which they themselves, as a rule, prefer to the 
discipline and confinement of the workhouse ? 

The workhouse, which is a new one, is centrally situated, close to the 
town of Grantham. The Board meetings, which are once a fortnight, 
have from the very first been well attended by urban, rural, and ex-officio 
Guardians ; and it may be admitted that the doctrine of reducing out- 
door relief to a minimum, and imposing the “ workhouse test” in every 
possible instance, has never found favour in their eyes. It appears to 
them that, although they must protect the ratepayers’ pockets, they are 
primarily the Guardians of the poor; they believe that the denial of out- 
door relief must and does lead to a vast amount of silent suffering among 
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many who, genuinely deserving of pity and assistance, will endure any- 
thing rather than enter the door of the workhouse; they hold that 
when the calamity of sickness, or of bereavement, can be tided over by 
temporary help, and relations and friends are willing with assistance to 
take care of the aged and the permanently-infirm, it is not only the 
truest kindness, but in the public interest the most expedient course, to 
keep the little home together, and abstain from aggravating misfortune 
by a harsh administration of the law. For cases which are known to the 
Guardians to be undeserving of sympathy, they unhesitatingly order 
“the House”; to cases which are suspected of being so, after due en- 
quiry, the House is applied as a test ; and to the aged and infirm, who 
have none to care for them, it is offered as an asylum. The broad result 
is that about five-sixths of the relief expenditure of the Union is given in 
out-door relief, and only about one-sixth in indoor; and the Board are 
practically unanimous in preference of this fe a sterner (although pos- 
sibly more economical) system. 

In ordinary cases of destitution which come before the Board, and are 
considered suitable for out-door relief, it is granted on a fixed scale: for 
children up to sixteen years of age, and not earning their own livelihood, 
ls. and 4 lbs. of bread each, weekly; for women up to sixty-five years 
of age 2s. and 4 lbs. of bread, or 2s. 6d. when for special reasons it is 
not considered advisable to give bread; for women from sixty-five to 
seventy 3s. and 4 lbs. of bread, or 3s. 6d. without bread; for men up 
to seventy 2s. and 6 lbs. of bread, or 2s. 9d. without bread ; for men from 
seventy to seventy-five 2s. and 6 lbs. of bread, or 3s. 3d. without bread. 
In all those cases the grant of relief carries with it the right to the 
attendance of the Union doctor, who, besides providing the medicine 
which under the terms of his appointment he is bound to provide, can 
recommend the relieving officer to supply such articles of food and 
nourishment as he may deem desirable. The recommendations are 
almost invariably acted on by the relieving officer, and afterwards con- 
firmed by the Board. Thus, the relief actually given may be, and often 
is, much greater than that ordered in cash and bread. For the very 
aged and for those who, although younger, are permanently disabled by 
illness or by other cause, a somewhat different plan is adopted. The 
relief used to be given to them as to others, the amount of each in- 
creasing slightly with age; and thus, nominally, all were treated alike ; 
but experience proved that this was by no means the case in reality. 
The area of the Union being extensive, the recipients of relief in different 
parts of it were attended by different doctors, who, not unnaturally, took 
different views of their duties. One doctor would order meat freely and 
continuously for years to a person whose only complaint was old age, 
holding that in such cases proper nourishment was of more importance 
than drugs. Another doctor would consider that he had to deal only 
with illness, and that if the Guardians wished for a generous treatment 
of mere senile decay they should make provision for it themselves. No 
fault could be found with either view; but the result of the system was 
great inequality in the amounts of relief given. It became obvious, 
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too, on careful consideration, that even when nourishment was ordered 
by the doctor it frequently could not be provided in the way most 
beneficial to the recipient. A feeble veteran, or confirmed invalid would 
much prefer, and get much greater good from being able to buy for him- 
self from time to time, nourishment of such kind and in such small 
quantities as he could relish, to struggling through the weekly allows 
ance of solid meat which the relieving officer would supply. With the 
view of remedying those defects, the Board substituted for their old 
scale, with its uncertain extras,a weekly allowance cf 5s. 6d. to men 
above seventy-five years of age, of 5s. to women above seventy, of 9s. 
to an old married couple living together. The same allowances are 
made to adults of any age who are certified by the doctor to be per- 
manently disabled from work. The medical recommendations of extvas 
are discontinued, except in actual illness, and a further allowance for 
nursing is granted only amid special circumstances. This change, 
which has had a trial for about two years, has been found to give 
general satisfaction. It has lightened the labours of doctors and of 
relieving officers; it has benefited the poor; and the additional burden 
imposed upon the ratepayers is so trifling as to be almost imper- 
ceptible. 

A few examples may help to show the practical working of the scales. 
Suppose the case of a middle-aged labourer, with a wife and three young 
children, who is usually in work, but is struck down by illness. He 
will be granted, until he is able to return to work, 2s. and a 6-Ib. loaf 
for himself, 2s. and a 4-lb. loaf for his wife if she has to remain at home 
to look after her husband (if she has remunerative employment else- 
where, an allowance is made for a nurse to take her place), and ls. and a 
4-lb. loaf for each of the children: altogether, 7s. and 22 lbs. of bread 
weekly, besides whatever the doctor may recommend in the way of food, 
usually meat, milk, eggs, and, when really necessary, porter or spirits. 
Similarly, a widow left destitute will receive 2s. and a loaf for herself, 
and ls. and a loaf for each child, with extras in case of illness, for the 
first three months of her widowhood. After that, if she is able-bodied, 
and can go out to work, relief will be given for her children only; and, 
if her employment be good enough to admit of it, she will be expected 
to maintain one child herself. The relief given is frequently continued for 
months and years, especially when the recipient is able to earn a little, 
though not sufficient for a livelihood. In such cases the scale of relief 
is reduced according to circumstances. When full. relief is given the 
recipient is not allowed to work. Orphans and deserted children are 
boarded out with respectable people willing to take them, who can 
generally be found without much difficulty. The sum allowed for the 
maintenance of a child is 3s. 6d. a week, with 7s. 6d. a quarter for its 
clothing. 

A claim for relief under the Poor Law must practically be based upon 
destitution. This raises the question, What is destitution? A rigid 
interpretation of the term would act prejudicially upon the habits of 
providence and thrift among the poor, which it is so desirable to 
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encourage. If A. B., who has never made any attempt at providing 
against sickness and old age, gets relief, while it is refused, or only 
sufficient given to make up the same total amount as A. B. gets, to C. D., 
who has pinched himself throughout life with that object, and is con- 
sequently in receipt of a few shillings a week from his club, there will 
not be much temptation to C. D’s. friends and neighbours to follow his 
example of thrift. The Grantham Board has long made a rule of re- 
fusing out-door relief to applicants who have not made some provision 
for themselves, and A. B. would thus in theory be excluded from it; 
but in practice manifold exceptions have to be made. Sometimes a man 
has attempted, when young, to join a club, and has been reported unsound 
by the doctor, and denied admission; sometimes change of residence has 
caused him to drop one club without entering another ; sometimes illness 
or misfortune has interfered with the due payment of subscriptions; and 
sometimes, too often, alas! the club has become insolvent. Often, too, 
in the opinion of the Guardians, it is undesirable to break up the home, 
even although the proper provision for keeping it together has not been 
made when it might have been. In short, adherence to the rule is the 
exception. Out-door relief is given to many men whose antecedents can 
hardly, perhaps, be said to entitle them to it—men who, therefore, if the 
Board were to confiscate a club allowance, would be placed on a level 
with their more deserving neighbours. The mode of meeting this 
difficulty which our Board has adopted is to deduct from the scale-allow- 
ance of relief one-half only of club pay, and give the applicant the 
benefit of the other half. Thus, if the man who has been instanced as 
receiving 7s. and 22 lbs. of bread is entitled to 10s. a week from his club, 
5s. will be deducted from his 7s., and he will be allowed 2s. from the 
Union ; making his week’s income 12s., with the bread and extras, against 
the no-club man’s 7s. 

It may be said, Why not give the thrifty man the whole benefit of his 
providence ? Apart from the question of whether he is technically 
destitute, it would hardly seem wise to do so. If, on the one hand, it is 
harsh and undesirable to take the whole of the club pay in relief of the 
rates, on the other hand it is inexpedient to offer anything like a pre- 
mium on pauperism, which would frequently be the result of giving the 
applicant the benefit of the whole. The club allowance for illness 
generally begins at 10s. a week; the ordinary wages of a labourer in 
regular work run, as has been said, from 12s. to 15s. a week. Therefore, 
if a man with a large family were to receive full relief from the Union, 
and 10s. from his club into the bargain, his week’s income, counting 
in the value of the bread and of the medical extras, might be twice as 
large in illness as it was in health, and twice as large as that of his neigh- 
bour who was steadily and laboriously earning a weekly wage. The sick 
man’s income might, after all, be none too great for his needs ; but the 
temptation to malingering would be strong, and highly antagonistic to 
the spirit of honest independence which now, happily, prevails. The 
compromise described may not be theoretically perfect ; but it seems to 
meet the exigencies of the case fairly. 
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Another frequent puzzle to the Guardians is how best to deal with 
people who should undoubtedly be in the workhouse and refuse to enter 
it. It is by no means rare to be told vf some old body, who is destitute 
and friendless, whom it is positively unsafe to leave alone and unattended, 
but whose habits and surroundings are so filthy that neither neighbour 
nor paid nurse will undertake the charge, and for whom doctor, relieving 
officer, parish Guardian, and everyone who knows the case, agree that 
the workhouse is the only proper place, who yet declares, notwithstanding 
all inducements and persuasion to the contrary, that he or she (frequently 
she) “ will die in the street of starvation, sooner than go into the Union.” 
It is no idle threat. What are the Guardians todo? They can “order 
the House” ; but they cannot enforce their order. To refuse out-door 
relief is to run the risk of being held responsible for a death by starva- 
tion ; to grant it is to connive at and prolong a state of misery which it 
is their business to remedy. As has already been shown, the Guardians 
attach the highest importance to the desire of the poor to retain their 
homes ; but the question does force itself upon them whether in cases of 
this sort they might not safely be entrusted, on the joint certificate of a 
doctor and a magistrate, with compulsory powers of removal to the work- 
house. 

Great trouble is constantly given to the Guardians by the contumacy 
of persons who are ordered to contribute, in proportion to what the 
Board considers to be their ability, towards the relief given to their 
relations. Many old people are left destitute because their children, 
although well able to maintain them, cannot agree among themselves 
how it should be done. Sometimes a whole family will repudiate their 
responsibility. Often the most dutiful or affectionate son will take the 
burden on himself at first ; but after a time it becomes too much for him 
in the face of his own increasing family. He feels the injustice of his 
brothers’ behaviour, and determines to make them bear their share, 
whether they will or not; and, to that end, he declares his inability to 
save his parent any longer from destitution, and throws him upon the 
hands of the Board. The destitution for the moment is unquestionable, 
and the Guardians must provide for it, and, if they can, recoup them- 
selves the cost. They do their best, of course, to apportion it fairly 
among those who are liable and able to pay, and make orders upon them 
accordingly ; but the enforcement of the orders is often no easy matter. 
Every subterfuge will be resorted to for the purpose of escaping; and, 
as the burden of proof before the magistrates of ability to pay lies upon 
the Guardians, payment is too often successfully evaded, and either the 
remaining members of the family or the ratepayers suffer accordingly. 
Sometimes a refractory son will meet the order for payment by offering 
a home which (the parent knows) would be a hell; the parent does not 
accept the offer which exempts the man from responsibility, and thus 
destroys tle plea of destitution. Sometimes, again, it is boldly contended 
by the delinquents that, as they are themselves ratepayers, they have a 
right to the maintenance of their parents out of the rates, oblivious of the 
fact that if this were so it would apply to all alike, and the amount of 
the rates they had to pay would be enormously and indefinitely increased. 
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The task of the forthcoming Royal Commission will not be an easy 
one. Compulsory Insurance I believe to be impracticable ; indiscriminate 
Old-Age Pensions, undesirable. I question the expediency of any material 
interference with the principles on which the present Poor Law is based ; 
but, if the test of destitution is to be removed or relaxed, might it not 
most safely be done upon the lines on which the Grantham Board deal 
with the very aged and the permanently-disabled ? Suppose an addi- 
tional contribution were made by the Imperial Exchequer to County 
Councils, to be expended by them in payments to their Boards of Guar- 
dians of (say) 3s. a week for every poor person (with the test of actual 
destitution modified) above a certain age (perhaps 70), or permanently 
incapacitated for work, to whom they themselves granted an allowance of 
(say) 5s. a week or upwards. Such a contribution would induce a 
generous treatment of those who came within its scope; and it would 
to some extent relieve the already over-weighted ratepayer by placing 
a portion of the burden of pauperism upon the shoulders of personalty, 
which has so long evaded it. The difference between the amount 
contributed by the Exchequer and the allowance to be made to earn 
the contribution would ensure discrimination and prevent extravagance 
on the part of the Guardians. Provisions by families for the mainte- 
nance of their worn-out members would be facilitated and encouraged ; 
deserving aged poor with no relations might often be welcomed as 
boarders by respectable neighbours, who would give them the comforts 
of home; and thus the workhouse might as a rule be required only for 
the unworthy and the invalids (bodily or mental) who could not be 
properly tended elsewhere. 

With regard to the deficiency of information and of visiting, and the 
length of the periods for which out-door relief is granted, complained of 
by the Inspector: He admits that difficulties may be caused by the great 
areas of the Unions, and the comparative want of communications. I 
should be disposed to go further, and to traverse the charge altogether, 
as far, at any rate, as my own Union is concerned. The villages as a 
rule are so small that the details of every case are known to, or can easily 
be ascertained by, the local Guardian; and the relieving officers are in- 
structed to report without delay any change in the circumstances, where 
relief has been granted for a lengthened period. This, however, is 
scarce a matter of general interest. 

Much might be said in favour of a liberal system of out-door relief 
from a religious, or a sentimental, or a social point of view; but I have 
endeavoured to confine myself to a simple description of its actual work- 
ing at the hands of a country Board of Guardians, and of the considera- 
tions by which they have been guided in their practice. The Guardians 
have done their best to hit the mean between harshness on the one hand 
and encouragement to pauperism on the other, and 1 am presumptuous 
enough to think that they have not entirely failed. 

Gentlemen, I am, 
Yours faithfully, 
Wituam E. WELBy-GReGory. 

Denton Manor, Grantham, January 13, 1893. 
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The Reference Library of the British Museum. 


To tHE Epitors or “THe Nationa Review.” 
GENTLEMEN,— 

Some time ago I wrote to Professor Huxley complaining of the 
very unsatisfactory state of the Reference Library of the British Museum, 
and submitting a scheme for its reform. Mr. Huxley wrote me, in reply, 
that he had submitted my scheme to the Principal Librarian, who had 
acknowledged the defective condition of the Reference Library ; and that 
I should be pleased to hear that a great part of my scheme would be 
carried out. Since then, I am sorry to say, I have seen but feeble 
beginnings of reform, and not altogether on the lines I desired. More- 
over, the scheme I submitted to Professor Huxley was itself very incom- 
plete. I purposely reduced its dimensions: with a view of making it as 
much as possible immediately practicable, and so securing for it as favour- 
able attention as possible from the permanent officials of the Museum. 

Kven in this modified form, the scheme could not but interfere seriously 
with catalogues; and in its full extent, as originally contemplated, it, 
would have cut extensively into recent catalogues of considerable value, 
though by no means an adequate substitute fora reconstructed Reference 
Library. Considering that there will probably never be a time when 
such objections will not apply to a thorough reconstruction, and that, 
howsoever slow a work this must necessarily be, it will not facilitate it 
to delay its beginning, and so allow further obstacles to accumulate in its 
way, I desire with your permission to give an outline of my original 
scheme in this letter. 

As to the necessity for reconstruction I will only say that from the 
space available the Reference Library ought to be, perhaps, the finest in 
the world ; while, in proportion to the space available, it is difficult to 
imagine that there can be a worse in the world. According to my view, 
it does not meet the elementary conditions of a sound reference library. 

The space is divided into compartments, devoted to different subjects, 
which is right; but as to the number of these compartments, and the 
proportion of space devoted to each,—these seem to have been determined 
in a very arbitrary manner, probably having remained as originally fixed 
in some 4d priori plan. 

Before going inco details on this or other points, I will give a brief out- 
line of my scheme. The fundamental proposition of the whole scheme is 
that it is impossible for any set of permanent officials to deal adequately 
with the furnishing and maintenance of a library of this extent. I pro- 
pose that the task should be broken up, and the management of it taken 
out of the hands of the permanent officials altogether, except as a mere 
executive to carry out instructions. I have no reason to believe that 
this part of my scheme was ever approved of, or intended to be carried 
out. 

My alternative proposal was that each compartment should be put under 
the care of two or more honorary curators, experts in the subject to which 
it was devoted; and that their business should be to weed the compart- 
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ment periodically, (say) yearly or half-yeariy, and to select fresh books to 
replace those removed. The changes, if made at such brief intervals, 
would be of limited extent, and would cause comparatively little trouble 
when once the system was in full working order. The frequency of 
the changes is essential to the smooth working of the process, and to its 
efficiency in keeping the library up to date. 

The most important proposal in the complete scheme is that the whole 
of the shelves in the Reading Room should be devoted to one consecutive 
reference library, the upper shelves being reached by spiral staircases 
and continuous gallery passages. These shelves are already divided into 
three sections, or tiers ; and I propose that the reference books should be 
arranged on these in three consecutive chronological series—the earliest 
in the highest section ; the latest in the lowest. As to the filling of the 
shelves, while the particular selection should he left to the honorary 
curators, general principles should be laid down for their guidance. 

Genuine books of reference are essentially modern, a rule at present 
much honoured in the breach in the Museum Reference Library ; there- 
fore, the three sections should be closely consecutive, and not too extended 
in range. In newer books will generally be found references to the 
more important of the older. A reference library cannot be exhaustive. 
Its chief use is as a handle by which to get hold of what is wanted. 
Hence, to supplement the books actually in the Reference Library, I 
propose that in each compartment there should be two catalogues, one of 
the books actually there, another, with press marks, of books not there. 
Even at present, the books on the highest and the lowest shelves of the 
ground section (the present Reference Library) are inconvenient of access, 
both being difficult to inspect, especially at night, it being necessary in 
the case of the latter to kneel down, or even to lie down, in order to see 
them. The general catalogue of the whole Reference Library is not a 
convenient means of ascertaining what books are actually in a particular 
compartment. It would save time, and contribute to the preservation 
of order, if a catalogue of the contents of the upper tiers were found in 
the lowest, so that, before ascending, it might be ascertained if the book 
wanted was actually there. 

Another rule for a reference library is that the books there, being 
books of reference, should be the books most frequently required. This 
is not a question of intrinsic value, but of manifest convenience. If a 
book is of great value to a few specialists, these specialists will know 
what it is, and where it is to be found. This is not the case with the 
general body of students. Moreover, the oftener a book is wanted the 
greater will be the saving of time to both readers and officials in placing 
it in the most accessible spot. Conversely, if a book is used by few, and 
is correspondingly little in demand, the smaller will be the convenience 
of making it accessible. 

This is a rule which has been very little regarded in the Reference 
Library of the British Museum. I shall refer to it further in dealing with 
the compartments into which the library is divided. Meantime I may 
say that I believe that, if statistics could be taken, it would be found that 
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a very large proportion of books in the reference shelves are not moved 
from the shelves (except, perhaps, for dusting) once a year; and thatifa 
month were taken as the interval, the number would be astonishingly large. 

It remains to deal with the division into compartments. I shall give 
a few illustrations only of what I consider their misproportion and mal- 
arrangement. 

On entering the door of the Reading Room the most remote division to 
the right is that of theology ; the most remote to the left that of direc- 
tories and heraldry. I shall begin with the extreme right. 

The theological compartment is, in my opinion, much too large. I 
have no theoretical objections to theology ; but I speak proportionally, 
and in relation to a reference library. I will leave it to experts to say 
what weeding it requires. I have myself found it deficient in ready 
books of reference. 

The compartment allotted to philosophy and economics is absurdly too 
small. It ought to be greatly enlarged at the expense of theology, and 
also to be subdivided. There should be at least three divisions—say (1) 
philosophy; (2) ethics and esthetics; (3) politics and economics. 
“Sociology ” has not yet been, if it ever will be, defined. 

On the right-hand side, which is chiefly taken up with theology, philo- 
sophy, and science, we come upon compartments of biography, essays, 
fiction, and poetry, collections of ancient and foreign literature, and trans- 
lations thereof. 

Of the biographical compartment I will only say that if it rightly re- 
presents English biographical dictionaries they must be a very poor lot. 

Of English imaginative literature I will select only one example— 
Shakespeare. A great deal of space appears to me to be wasted on old 
and inferior editions of Shakespeare’s works. A catalogue of annotated 
editions would usefully replace all but two or three of the most recent ; 
and the space thus voided would be much more usefully filled with trans- 
lations into foreign tongues, and home and foreign comment and criticism. 

In the geographical compartment there is a deficiency of atlases of the 
most serviceable kind. 

On the left of the door we come first to topography. This is one of 
the most conspicuous instances of a department represented by books 
which are not books of reference at all; and the compartment is, conse- 
quentiy, much too large. Heavy antiquarian records of counties and 
other localities, in tomes themselves venerable for age, are not books of 
reference. A catalogue of such books placed in the compartment would 
supply all the utility of their ponderous presence. Recent books of 
genuine reference, descriptive, statistical, and briefly historical, of re- 
cognized local divisions, and a plentiful supply of local maps, are the 
books of reference required. Guide books, both home and foreign, also 
ought to enter the compartment. 

Another section on this side occupying considerable space consists of 
printed copies of historical records. These are—not books at all, but—only 
partial material for making books. From mere rarity of use for it, this 
compartment ought to be suppressed altogether. A catalogue of the 
books should be placed in the historical compartment. 
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In the Encyclopedia compartment there are many ancient and other- 
wise effete encyclopsdias which are never handled. There is to be found 
that marvellous work, Ersch and Griiber, begun in 1818, and finished— 
yet? In great contrast with this portentous work, which extends to the 
age of about five generations of encyclopedias, is La Rousse’s Grand 
Dictionnaire du Dia-neuviéme Siecle, a work, if less bulky, at least as 
comprehensive, begun and finished within, I believe, five years. 

Between the encyclopedias and the directories, annuals, and heraldic 
books, are the dictionaries. These three compartments suggest a closing 
remark on this part of my subject. It is in relation to the proposal to take 
in the upper shelves of the Reading Room, so as to constitute a Refer- 
ence Library in a consecutive chronological sequence of three sections. 
What I have to add is that it is by no means desirable that this sequence 
should be invariable throughout the different compartments of the 
Library. In the departments just mentioned the sequence should be close, 
and all the books of reference comparatively new ; while at the opposite 
end of the Library, in theology and philosophy, genuine books of refer- 
ence may be over a thousand years old, although, even here, the newest 
editions are to be preferred. 

The last thing I have to deal with is the arrangement of the compart- 
ments. This is of the most hap-hazard kind. I have noticed that on the 
right the prevailing orders are theology, philosophy, science, a most proper 
sequence; but why are they interspersed with biography, essays, fiction, 
and poetry, whose affinities lie wholly with the literary sections to the 
left? Then, again, the collections of ancient and foreign works are 
remote from the dictionaries, which are, properly, irremovable. When 
they were removable the best of them were appropriated for the day by 
studious young ladies, who do not now seem to be so numerous. There 
ought to be a separate section of dictionaries, removable for the day. 

I have not spoken of the historical department. It is difficult to do 
so: it is so scattered: A large proportion of the foreign collections are 
historical, widely separated from the special historical section. Of course, 
the biographies ought to be directly consecutive with encyclopedias (a 
few foreign ones, as well as gazetteers, are); collected essays, with 
magazines, which are to the left; and topography, with geography. 

Gentlemen, I am, 
Yours faithfully, 
December 12, 1892. Rosert Scorr Morrat. 


Political Parties and the Drink Trade. 


To tHe Eprrors or “THE Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN,— 
“ Threatened lives live long.” The life of the drink trade has been 
often threatened, and in the heated atmosphere of many an Alliance 
meeting the threats uttered have at times been so loud, and the anticipa- 
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tion of speedy victory so confidently expressed, that one would hardly have 
been surprised to learn, before another moon had waxed and waned, that 
the fiat had gone forth for the shutting up of every public-house, and the 
cessation of <vork in every brewery and distillery in the land. Butso far 
from this being the case, and in spite of the progress reported by total-ab- 
stinence societies,—indicating a continued increase in the number of ad- 
herents, and so implying a diminution in the number of drinkers,—the 
“national drink bill” maintains a steady position at about 140 millions per 
annum. If the statistics as to the increasing number of total-abstainers 
are correct, this fact implies that the drinkers are individually consuming a 
larger quantity than formerly. It may be that immoderate drinkers are 
driuking more immoderately ; but more probably the increase is caused by 
moderate drinkers drinking less moderately, and by many of them pass- 
ing over from the ranks of moderation into the ranks of drunkenness. 
If there be any good ground—and it can hardly be doubted that there is 
—for the assertion, so generally insisted on lately, that drunkenness among 
women is on the increase, it must be largely through women joining the 
ranks of immoderate drinkers that the national drink bill has been kept 
so near the high level that appals the philanthropist, and even moves 
statesmen to ask what can be done to mitigate the evils produced by 
indulgence in drink. 

Neither threats of extinction, nor lamentations over the misery and 
ruin produced by strong drink, have any effect on the “ trade” in the way 
of inducing them to prepare for annihilation, or for any interference that 
may diminish consumption and lessen profits. The dealers in drink evi- 
dently feel that in the people’s love of drink they possess what gives them 
the immunity of a charmed life. The threats of extinction they meet by 
enlarging and embellishing the palaces in which drink is retailed. The 
returns which indicate progress in the temperance crusade—showing 
either an increase of adherents to the theory of local option or of total 
prohibition, or an increase of pledged abstainers—only embolden them to 
float a few more breweries, and so make wider the basis of the interest, 
which they claim to be a vested one, in the drink that temperance men 
are fighting against. They evidently do not anticipate any legislation 
that will suppress the trade in strong drink without full compensation to 
those whom the suppression will deprive of a profitable means of livelihood. 
The uncompromising position taken up by the drink trade on this point was 
boldly expressed by Mr. H. Cosmo Bonsor, M.P., at the recent festival of 
the County Brewers’ Society. He said that “they were told that the 
law of England said that a man holding a license had only a one-year 
tenure of that license. That might be the law of England; but it was not 
the law of honesty or morality. The law of England might be changed ; 
but the law of honesty and morality was unchangeable ; and the law of 
England would eventually have to be brought into line with the law of 
honesty and morality.” On the same day that these words were uttered 
in London, the United Kingdom Alliance held their annual meeting at 
Manchester, and many were the hopeful words with which the speakers 
congratulated one another on the near prospect of victory through there 
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being now in office politicians pledged to legislation that would carry out 
their purposes. 

There is no doubt that Mr. Gladstone is a versatile man ; but the poli- 
tical fealty that thrusts him into the position of a temperance leader, in 
spite of the fact that the country owes to him grocers’ licenses, which 
have done so much to increase secret drinking, especially among women, 
is a fealty that places him in a very false position. The falseness of the 
position is not lessened by the fact that he complacently accepts it, and 
seeks to justify the assumption of it by denouncing the honest efforts of 
the late Government to diminish drinking, by lessening the facilities for 
obtaining drinx, as merely an attempt to endow the publican interest. 
During the years of the late Government Mr. Gladstone was often elo- 
quent in praise of temperance and against the drink interest ; but never, 
during his many and prolonged seasons of political power, did he make 
any attempt to leave his mark on the age as a temperance reformer. It 
is not so many years, indeed, since he suggested a measure that would 
have made every railway-train a public-house on wheels. In the discus- 
sions on the licensing proposals of the late Government, Mr. Gladstone 
and his trusted political followers seemed to express the views of the ex- 
tremists, who would suppress the drink trade and compensate no one ; 
but when brought to book by some of his supporters for an attitude and 
expressions that appeared to be capable of this interpretation, Mr. Glad- 
stone yielded, and said, ‘‘I1 have never denied that the case of the publi- 
can for compensation might arise if he were hit by extinction under a 
law of local option.” It thus appears that what was a very wicked pro- 
posal when made by Unionists would be a righteous measure if carried 
out by Gladstonians. 

Sir Wilfred Lawson has for years affected to believe in Mr. Gladstone 
as a temperance leader, as one who was worthy of the confidence of the 
Temperance Party ; but Lady Carlisle, as an observant outsider, dates Mr. 
Gladstone’s adhesion to the Temperance cause from the comparatively 
recent era of his speech at Newcastle. ‘Then, for the first time,” she 
said, ‘‘the Liberal Party definitely identified itself with the cause of licen- 
sing reform.” It thus appears from the avowal of a sincere admirer 
that so recently as the date of the Newcastle meeting Mr. Gladstone had 
only got the length of licensing reform. Now, all who know anything 
of the Temperance question know that that is a long way from either 
local option or total prohibition—the minimum demanded by Sir Wilfred 
Lawson and the Alliance. No one, not even Sir Wilfred Lawson, has 
ever accused Mr. Gladstone of being so zealous for temperance as to have 
become a total-abstainer, which is the first step towards becoming a con- 
sistent prohibitionist ; but he is now credited by his political friends 
of the Temperance Party with being ready to support local option, or 
even total prohibition. The Alliance now confidently look to him as the 
statesman who is to carry their cause to victory. The rapidity with 
which the license reformer of the Newcastle Conference has been changed 
into the prohibitionist, whose advent to the Premiership has made the 
Alliance people (who will have nothing to do with licensing reform, but 
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contemplate making a clean sweep of both licenses and the things licensed) 
jubilant, is another illustration of Mr. Gladstone’s versatility in playing 
parts, and a further proof of that squeezsbility which Mr. Chamberlain 
has pointed out as having been so remarkably manifested in Mr. Glad- 
stone’s bearing towards the Labour Party. 

Is it needful to remind anyone that promises are not performances ? 
Above all, is it needful to remind temperance men that promises made 
by politicians who are not themselves temperance men are not to be 
relied upon as heralding a policy that will promote the cause of Temper- 
ance? In June, 1880, Mr. Gladstone, then Prime Minister, regarded a 
reform of the licensing laws as so important, and the circumstances of 
the country, and of the Party of which he was the leader, as so favourable, 
that he said, “1 regard it as an essential part of the work and mission 
of the present Parliament.” Nothing came of a profession of interest 
apparently so sincere; and what prospect is there of the new Parliament, 
which has again placed him in the position of Premier, fulfilling the hopes 
of temperance men? Up to the time when Mr. Gladstone’s Government 
took office Mr. Arnold Morley was chief whip of the Party. In that 
office, whatever his personal convictions on the subject of temperance 
may now be, Mr. Arnold Morley might have been trusted to throw his 
sympathy into the temperance scale,—for was not his honoured father an 
earnest and consistent temperance reformer? and were not the traditions 
in which he was trained those of total abstinence? As whip for a 
Prohibitionist Premier he could have done nothing to thwart, but every- 
thing to forward, drastic reforms in relation to strong drink. Mr. Arnold 
Morley has been found another sphere for the exercise of his talents; and 
the office of chief whip to our Prohibitionist Government has been given 
to a gentleman who (“The New House of Commons” informs us) is a 
director of Meux’s brewery ! 

It is not to be doubted for one moment that Mr. Marjoribanks has 
proved himself an able organizer, and will make a good whip of the 
heterogeneous following that for the moment owns Mr. Gladstone’s 
leadership; but what about his “ whipping” for the measures that are 
to cripple and destroy the trade in strong drink? Mr. Gladstone has 
made classic a phrase that speaks of the resources of civilization not yet 
being exhausted. Are his Party resources so exhausted that the most 
satisfactory pledge he can give to the temperance public, who put their 
trust in him, of the sincerity of his wishes, and the character of his 
intentions, to further the cause they have at heart, is to place in the 
influential position of whip a gentleman who is director of a brewery ? 
This fact is something more than a straw indicating the direction of the 
stream. It is a fact from which the “trade ” may take good heart, and 
from which temperance men may well augur disappointment; for it 
clearly indicates that the promises made in 1880, repeated often since, 
and specially emphasized during the last Election, are too valuable as 
vote-catchers to be fulfilled just yet. At the General Election they 
served the purpose for which they were made ; to fulfil them now would 
be to destroy their value. We may, therefore, expect to see them quietly 
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shelved so that they may be available for duty on some future emer- 
gency. 

As a proof that in saying this we speak by the card, let us look at what 
occurred the other day at Glasgow, when Sir George Trevelyan was being 
féted by his constituents. The local Temperance Party took advantage of 
his presence to ask the aid of Government in having Dr. Cameron's Early 
Closing Act made more restrictive, and in having a measure passed dealing 
more effectually with habitual drunkards. Sir George could not promise 
the help of the Cabinet in either matter. He could only promise his per- 
sonal support to the proposals when private members were found to take the 
initiative. In reply toa suggestion that the question of habitual drunkards 
might be dealt with by the Royal Commission on the Poor Law, “seeing 
that many of them are inmates of the poorhouses,” he replied, “I very 
much doubt whether you can annex this question: I don’t think they are 
sufficiently kindred.” The reply is not encouraging to Temperance men, 
who regard drunkenness as a very near kindred to poverty, as the parent 
of the poverty that is most widespread and most difficult to deal with. 
They hope against hope who expect Temperance legislation from a 
Government whose lukewarmness on the subject even Sir George 
Trevelyan cannot conceaJ). The journal of the National Temperance 
League, which advocates total abstinence and does not identify itself with 
legislative projects, regards this interview as showing ‘that repressive 
Temperance legislation is not yet regarded as having come within the 
range of practical politics.” 

The Temperance movement, however, does not depend on Mr. Gladstone 
either treating it as a counter wherewith to get an advantage over his 
political opponents, or seriously recognizing it as a matter which has now 
come within the range of practical politics. It is a question which has 
long occupied the attention of philanthropists, and is now clamorously 
demanding the intervention of Parliament. It can hardly be doubted 
that the differences of opinion among Temperance men as to the best 
remedy for the undoubted evils produced by strong drink give the trade 
the immunity they have so long enjoyed, and upon which they 
still seem to presume, virtually saying to themselves, “I sit a queen 
and shall see no sorrow.” These differences, it may be, embolden Mr. 
Gladstone to treat the question with indifference, sheltered behind the 
difficulty of deciding, amid counsellors so numerous, the course that is 
best to pursue. Ignoring the question will not get rid of it. In view of 
the fact that in some way or other, either on the initiative of the Govern- 
ment under pressure from their Temperance supporters, or by a Bill or 
resolution fathered by private Members, the House will next session be 
called upon to discuss practical measures of Temperance reform, it is well 
to see how the question stands, and what are the views and the forces 
that will have to be reckoned with in treating the matter, which 
involves many diverse interests. 

The first force that had to be encountered in Temperance reform, as in 
all reforms, was what may be called the vis inerti: of those interested in 
things as they are. It cannot be.said that this obstacle to a reform 
which shall result in a diminution of drinking and drunkenness has even 
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yet been sensibly weakened. The brewers who met in council recently 
recognized that reform is in the air; but they confidently maintained that 
no refurm was required, and that there was no demand for it by the 
people. The position taken up-by the drink trade is perfectly intelligible. 
They provide liquors which the people drink, and this gives them the 
right to say that they meet a public want. They compel no one to enter 
a public-house, or to drink the liquor that is sold there; yet the public 
houses are thronged and the liquors are drunk. What The Morning 
Advertiser says of brewing may be said of the whole liquor trade: it “is 
built upon the absolute liberty we enjoy (at least, for all practical purposes) 
of drinking what we choose, where we choose, and when we choose.” The 
only changes in the conditions of the “trade” to which the drink interest 
lends a willing ear are changes which may increase the opportunities 
possessed by men for getting drink. Total-abstainers, not being required 
to enter public-houses, or to drink the liquors there sold, should be con- 
tent with the right of abstinence they enjoy, and not trouble themselves 
about the drink they never touch. In short, the only persons concerned 
in the matter are the seller of the drink and the drinkers. 

From this standpoint it is quite natural that the attacks made upon 
the drink trade by total abstainers should be resented as officious, the out- 
come of fanaticism. But the reforms proposed by moderate drinkers. 
although not dismissed with similarly scant courtesy, are hardly less 
decidedly set aside as either useless for their avowed purpose, the 
diminution or the prevention of drunkenness, or as so restrictive of 
individual freedom as to amount to intolerable slavery. Whatever shape 
the “trade” opposition to reform takes, it is easy to discern that the 
undercurrent of all is an apprehension that the consumption of drink may 
be diminished. Hence the numerous suggestions as to how sobriety is to 
be attained without any legislation that would restrict the freedom of 
the individual to drink when and where he chooses, and as much as he 
chooses. Without quoting what members of the “trade ” say, let us look 
at the less-prejudiced utterances of friends. Sir E. Ashmead-Bartlett. 
M.P., says: “ You cannot make men abstainers by law, though you can 
make them sober by moral precept and example.” Mr. G. A. Sala says: 
‘Educate them [the people], make them free, make them love Art, open 
the picture-galleries to them on Sundays; that is the way to make the 
people sober.” These gentlemen are friends of temperance, to whom 
drunkenness is abhorrent. They claim for themselves the right to drink 
when and where they choose, and as much as they choose; and they will 
not deny to others the same rights. They acknowledge that by some 
these rights are abused, and they lament the fact; but they look for the 
remedy elsewhere than in a curtailment of those rights by either a 
voluntary pledge or a prohibitive law. This assertion of the right of the 
individual to drink harmonizes with the right claimed by the “ trade” to 
make drink and to sell it. 

The forces marshalled against the vis inertie of the drink trade are 
made up of drinkers and non-drinkers, each embracing advocates of more 
than one theory. ‘The position of the non-drinker who wishes prohibition 
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is intelligible. He sets an example which, if universally followed, would 
render a law of prohibition unnecessary. His example not being uni- 
versally followed, and the evils against which his example protests con- 
tinuing, he asks the intervention of Parliament to compel in others the 
abstinence which he practises voluntarily. Such a man may be accused 
of taking an exaggerated view of the evils of drinking, and of imper. 
fectly realizing the extent to which the drastic legislation he advocates 
would interfere with individual liberty ; but he is at least honest in the 
matter, for he himself makes the sacrifice to which he asks others to be 
subjected. 

The man who, not being a personal abstainer, advocates prohibition is 
in an essentially false position. He asks that the law be made to prohibit 
in others the right he claims and exercises for himself—the right to drink 
when and where and as much as he chooses. It is possible to imagine 
that in advocating prohibition he is prepared to obey the law when it has 
passed, and to become under compulsion an abstainer; but there is no 
moral weight in an advocacy which on the face of it bears the impress of 
insincerity. It is fair to presume that prohibition is advocated because 
of the existence of evils that only prohibition, which means abstinence, 
can prevent ; and we are entitled to demand in the advocates that proof 
of the sincerity of their belief in the existence of the evils, and of the 
need and excellence of the remedy, which only the example of personal 
abstinence can supply. 

Local option and the direct veto, which delegate to local bodies the 
settlement of the drink question in their respective localities, are cowardly 
expedients for responsible statesmen. The evils charged against strong 
drink are of national, not local, importance ; and there is no reason why 
the settlement of the conditions under which the trade in strong drink is 
to be carried on should be thrown broadcast on the country, a bone of 
contention in every parish or union, embittering at local polling-booths the 
quarrels which are already a sufficient cause of personal bitterness, and all 
this without really settling the question by securing either uniformity or 
finality. The question is one to be threshed out in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, by the concentrated legislative wisdom of the whole country. A 
settlement of the question effected there would avoid the local wrangling, 
and the see-saw policy which a periodical appeal to local feeling and pre- 
judice and faction must inevitably produce. 

It is easy to understand the alacrity with which politicians indifferent 
to temperance adopt the Local Option theory. It gives them the opportu- 
nity of posing as Temperance men without committing themselves to any 
measure calculated to cripple the trade in drink. It is suprising, however, 
that Temperance men should so generally advocate a theory which in many 
districts may be made use of to increase, instead of to diminish, the 
facilities for drinking. The word “option” implies what we say may in 
many cases be the result. This result is specially to be looked for in cases 
where the theory is advocated by those who, in their own households, 
and as far as their example and influence extend, have exercised the option 
they possess in favour of a wine-cellar which shall be accessible at any 
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hour of the day or night, and shall not be closed even during the hours of 
divine service on Sunday. 

Temperance men, however, have become accustomed to speak of Local 
Option as a measure that must necessarily promote temperance. Needy 
puliticians scent the advantage of so easily securing the Temperance vote ; 
but politicians who decline to give that proof of the earnestness in the 
‘Temperance cause which the personal practice of total abstinence affords 
are even less to be trusted us advocates of Local Option than as advocates 
vf Prohibition. As advocates of Prohibition, they seek the passing of a 
law which will control themselves as well as their neighbours; but under 
a Local Option law, even if resident in a district where the greatest re- 
strictions are in force, they can easily find means for keeping their private 
cellars supplied, and of thus placing themselves beyond the reach of the 
restrictions that enforce abstinence on the humble drinkers who have to 
make the public-house their cellar. 

Among the schemes of Temperance reform that demand a passing 
notice is that advocated by the Bishop of Chester. He would place 
public-houses under municipal or State control, continuing in them the sale 
of intoxicating drinks, and adding the sale of food and non-intoxicants, on 
which articles alone the sellers should derive profit. The proposal 
assumes that excessive drinking is caused by the pertinacity with which 
publicans press their customers to drink; and that if we cut off the 
profit arising from the sale of strong drink no persuasion will be used, 
and the consumption will diminish. The drink trade smile at the idea 
of the Bishop fancying he can manage public-houses better than they 
are now managed by men brought up to the business; and they seem 
amazed at his thinking that it is the persuasion of the publican, and not 
the love of the drink, that causes men and women to drink to excess. It 
is rather singular, and very significant, that publicans and total-abstainers 
are agreed upon the point that it is the love of drink, and the desire for 
it that the love of it fosters and increases, that is the cause of excessive 
drinking ; and thus the Bishop of Chester’s theory is one that runs 
counter to the conclusions of experience. The words of The Morning 
Advertiser on this point are: “Lack of local facilities for obtaining 
alcoholic stimulants does not extinguish the desire. On the contrary, 
compulsory deprivation appears only to make the ‘ heart grow fonder.’” 
The lack of a publican’s persuasion is a trifling obstruction compared 
with a lack of local facilities for obtaining drink ; and so the judgment of 
the ‘‘ trade” on the Bishop’s scheme as a reform in the direction of tem- 
perance is as emphatically condemnatory of it as is that of the total ab- 
stainer, who persistently recognises drink as the cause of drunkenness, 
and will have nothing to do with a reform which recognises drink as an 
indispensable “factor” in a proposal for getting rid of drunkenness. 

Besides this, there are serious economic reasons against the Bishop's 
scheme, which must bring upon it a swifter condemnation than that 
which befell the licensing proposals of the late Government. The pro- 
posals of the late Government contemplated the purchase of licenses for 
the purpose of suppressing them; the Bishop contemplates the purchase 
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of licenses for the purpose of still carrying on the houses as places for the 
sale of intoxicating drink. The tendency of what the late Government 
proposed was towards total abstinence ; the Bishop seeks only to get rid 
of drunkenness. The ideal of a public-house which the Bishop has 
formulated is that of a house where intoxicating drink is sold and drunk 
without producing drunkenness. Now, that is just the ideal which the 
law regulating public-houses actually seeks to realize ; for there are penal- 
ties prescribed to be inflicted upon those who are found drunk, and upon 
the licensed person who permits drunkenness on his premises, or sells to 
a drunken person. If the law can be enforced, the Bishop's ideal can be 
realised. A vigorous effort to enforce the law as it stands would be a 
simple and inexpensive means of testing the value of the Bishop's pro- 
posal. 

We cannot look upon the Bishop's scheme as worth the cost of a trial: 
and we feel very sure that the country is not yet ripe for a law of either 
local option or total prohibition. No statesman dare propose compensa- 
tion for refusing to renew licenses ; and no responsible statesman will 
propose a general measure of suppression without compensation. As it 
seems to us, there are only two points upon which there is unanimity 
among Temperance men, and against which no serious opposition is to be 
apprehended in any quarter. One is a law which shall make it penal 
to supply children or young persons with strong drink, whether asked 
for on their own account, or as the messengers of their elders. The other 
is a law which shall forcibly place alcoholic inebriates in curative homes, 
and detain them there until cured. These are both measures to which 
the late Government were giving earnest attention. A Bill for the pro- 
tection of the young against strong drink was among those lost at the 
premature close of the last session. A committee was taking evidence 
with respect to inebriates when the Dissolution occurred. There is little 
doubt that in both directions the Unionist Government would very soon 
have perfected legislation that would have been conducive to temper- 
ance. 

Who can object to children and young persons being protected against 
strong drink, when the universal testimony of the best authority is that 
strong drink impairs physical growth and development and is hurtful to 
mind and morals? Even the dealers in strong drink must recoil from 
the sight of youthful intoxication, and we should expect them to be the 
first to welcome a law which will save them frum the odium of contribut- 
ing to the demoralisation of the rising generation. Who can object to 
police-court “ drunks,” and the inebriates of all ranks, being saved from 
themselves by being forcibly detained in homes where they will be cared 
for with a view to being cured? There could be no opposition to such 
a measure from the drink trade, for it is everywhere contended that the 
drunkard is “the pest of the publican.” There could be no objection 
from the community at large to a measure that would purify the social 
atmosphere by eliminating from it the defiling element of habitual 
drunkenness. In certain social ranks there would, no doubt, be a strong 
repugnance to the bearer of an honoured name, or the occupier of a 
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respectable position, being dealt with as a danger to society ; but a little 
reflection would show that what is to be deplored is—not the drastic 
measures that are required for the cure of inebriety, but—the fact that 
inebriety is there demanding a cure, if the victim is to be saved, and his 
friends relieved from a constant source of disquiet and danger. 

Measures for the safety of the young, and the cure of confirmed 
inebriates, seem to us to be all the legislation the country is yet prepared 
to accept in the direction of temperance. They are both measures of 
humanity which no vested interest dare openly oppose. If there be men 
- who do not believe in the efficacy of Temperance legislation, or philosophers 

who deprecate all interference with personal liberty, whatever the object 
and howsoever moderate the restriction imposed, their hostility may be ap- 
peased by the suggestion that the measures are tentative, the least costly 
that can be undertaken for the remedy of evils so undoubted and so 
great, causing the least irruption into social customs, and permitting a 
speedy return to things as they are, should experience disappoint the hope, 
now so confidently entertained, that they would do much to reduce the 
volume of intemperance in the country. 

Gentlemen, I am, 
Yours faithfully, 


W. G. 
London, December 3, 1892. 
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